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NOMINATION OF MARION CLIFTON BLAKEY 
TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:28 p.m., in room 
SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. John D. Rockefeller 
IV, Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER IV, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Rockefeller. This hearing will come to order. This is 
our first day back, and I would have rather held this at 9:30 this 
morning, but we could not. I wanted to do it right away. I think 
we all feel that way. This is an extremely important nomination, 
and I hope soon to be a confirmation out of this Committee prior 
to September 11, and hopefully in the Senate. 

I know that your husband. Dr. Bill Dooley, is here and that 
Mona, your daughter, is here as well. We are very happy to wel- 
come you along with Michael Jackson, our Deputy Secretary; and 
also you, Conrad Burns, who I have not seen in a month, but we 
have made it through. 

Senator Burns. A pleasant surprise, huh? 

Senator Rockefeller. That is right, that is right. 

Ms. Blakey, you were here a few months ago to testify at our 
NTSB hearing, and I want to welcome you back. 

Ms. Blakey. Thank you very much. I am pleased to be back. 

Senator Rockefeller. I want to congratulate you on your nomi- 
nation. As I indicated, I think that we could not hold it in August. 
It would have been a little awkward since nobody would have been 
here. The FAA Administrator is one of the four or five most dif- 
ficult positions, least understood positions, in the entire Federal 
Government, and enormously important. Things go right and no- 
body notices. When things go wrong, everybody notices, including 
all of your people. 

You have got a difficult job ahead of you. Our instinct in this 
country often is to finger-point. I don’t like that instinct. I think it 
is not useful in most of our functions, but sometimes in terms of 
oversight it is necessary. We all need to be prodded. We get a little 
oversight from our constituents, you get a little oversight from Con- 
di 
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gress, and the democracy has held together pretty well for over 220 
years. 

Now, you have been asked, in my judgment, to fill a very large 
pair of shoes. I am an unabashed fan of Administrator Jane Gar- 
vey. I thought she did a great job for 5 years. I do not think she 
was displeased to leave, which was interesting, because it is part 
of the pressure that you are constantly under. But, I think the 
chief of the FAA has served as a revolving door. Many really well- 
qualified people; the question is do they stay? 

Today, after 5 years of her tenure, there are major airport expan- 
sion projects around the country. I want to talk a little bit about 
that, and ask some questions about that. Thousands of new pieces 
of equipment are scattered here and there. Do they all coordinate? 
We can talk about that. In my opinion, the FAA has a better-estab- 
lished relationship with air traffic controllers and other employees 
than at any time in the 18 years that I have been on this Com- 
mittee and in the Senate. 

So again, large shoes to fill, but I do not really have any doubt 
that you can do that. I support you. I think you will do a good job 
and I think you have done a terrific job at NTSB. How can I prove 
that? Hard to do for a relatively short period of time, but I know 
it. I know it, and I know you, so I feel that I can say that without 
fear of contradiction from my conscience. 

So you do your good job at NTSB, and you move on to something 
which is even more complicated and in the public eye. There can 
be no doubt that these challenges are daunting and a few of them 
will include safety — the FAA’s primary mission. But since Sep- 
tember 11th members of this Committee, with all of us here in 
Congress, have been consumed by security-related issues. This is as 
it should be. But on the other hand, September 11th made clear 
to everybody how much work needs to be done in this area. 

Safety and security are not always the same thing. Sometimes 
we get more fascinated by security than we do by safety. Safety is 
tougher. But that is your mission, that is your primary mission. 

Our work on transportation security does not make transpor- 
tation safety any less important. Indeed, given the difficulties that 
the aviation sector has experienced in the wake of September 11, 
it is even more critical that we continue to improve the industry’s 
safety record, and to win back the confidence, in any way that we 
can of the public. That confidence should be there. That confidence 
is not sufficiently there. It is a little bit of a mystery in some ways, 
part of the American psyche, part of the times, but nevertheless it 
is a problem and airlines are reacting to it in ways which are not 
serving some of us in small States in ways that we particularly 
like. 

But anyway, you know all about this. Budget. Last month Sec- 
retary Mineta and Administrator Garvey indicated the FAA may 
have to furlough air traffic service employees if additional moneys 
were not appropriated. Since that time. Congress has appropriated 
some additional funding, but not the amount requested by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. I am hoping that your testimony will 
address both your thoughts on the immediate budget situation and 
on ways we can deal with the issue over the longer term. 
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That is something we have failed to do for years. We finally 
passed a decent authorization bill, but we basically have been ig- 
noring aviation infrastructure for all of these years. That is in part 
Congress’s fault. 

Congestion. Some of us have started to look back wistfully to last 
summer, when congestion was the most pressing issue facing the 
aviation industry. That is what we talked about. Now we talk 
about other things. But we all know that congestion is not a prob- 
lem that is going to go away. We, in Congress, are trying to do our 
best to do our part. 

The O’Hare modernization bill, which is something I, as Sub- 
committee Chairman, feel tremendously strong about — there has 
been some controversy, but not a great deal, and I think it has to 
happen. It sort of determines what happens in all kinds of other 
places, like North Dakota and West Virginia, and I do not know 
about Arizona, but I suspect Montana, and probably Arizona. 

So we have not made any progress on that. Nothing has come 
out. Senator Hutchison, who is my ranking member, and really we 
are co-chairs, she is absolutely terrific; we authored a bill that 
would have streamlined the whole process of getting runways 
under way. That has done well here, but has not progressed else- 
where. I am eager to learn how you plan to address these issues, 
if you can do that. 

Air traffic control. You face a number of challenges in this area, 
including how to replace retiring air traffic controllers, contract ne- 
gotiations with the air traffic controllers union, and controversies 
surrounding the deployment of new equipment. Of these, perhaps 
the highest priority is maintaining our air traffic control work 
force. 

Some stunning figures: a June 2002 GAO study found that ap- 
proximately 5,000 controllers may retire in the next 5 years, 
which — “may” usually means “will” — is twice the rate of the last 5 
years. By 2010, GAO estimates that a total of 7,000 will retire, al- 
most 50 percent of the 15,000 air traffic controllers who now oper- 
ate. 

Clearly, action is needed on this. The time to act is now. I look 
forward to your thinking about that budding crisis. 

Security. Most of the FAA’s aviation security functions have been 
transferred to the new Transportation Security Administration. I 
am not one who has disputed that. The FAA Administrator will 
nonetheless have a large role, particularly in those areas where se- 
curity and safety issues intersect, and there are plenty of those. 

Your management of the air traffic control system, for example, 
has both safety and security implications. The same goes for pilot 
licensing, aircraft design specifications, reinforced cockpit doors. I 
am eager for you to be an active participant and look forward to 
your views on this. 

So these are just some of the issues that will be facing you at 
the FAA. I have a number of questions that I want to ask, as I am 
sure others do, and they have statements, and I apologize mine is 
so long. But these are issues that I feel very strongly about. As I 
said, I think you are very, very good. I look forward to voting for 
you here and on the floor just as soon as possible. 

The next person, obviously, will be Senator McCain. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN McCAIN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ARIZONA 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing on the nomination of Ms. Blakey to serve as the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Administration. As we all 
know, Jane Garvey, who served with distinction as Administrator 
of the FAA for the past 5 years, left at the end of her term on Au- 
gust 4th. It is important that we ensure that the FAA has strong 
leadership to continue the legacy established by Administrator 
Garvey. 

I initially had some doubts about the depth and breadth of Ms. 
Garvey’s aviation experience prior to her being nominated as the 
FAA Administrator. She has proved to be a strong and effective 
leader at the FAA. I think Ms. Blakey may face some of these same 
questions. However, I believe Ms. Blakey has exhibited strong lead- 
ership qualities in her most recent position as Chairman of the 
NTSB, in addition to many other roles held within the Federal 
Government over the years. I expect she will continue to exhibit 
these same attributes as head of the FAA. 

The confirmation of a new Administrator will mark the second 
appointment after Congress enacted the 5-year term provision. I 
believe it is important for an incoming Administrator to commit to 
a full term. Prior to Ms. Garvey, the Administrator’s job was al- 
most a revolving door. Ms. Garvey served her full term even after 
a change in administrations. The 5-year term is key to the FAA’s 
ability to maintain its independence and its status as the premier 
aviation safety agency in the world. The extended term of the ad- 
ministrators and the agency’s independence make it essential that 
its leader be unswayed by party loyalties and unaffected by polit- 
ical winds. 

As you just stated, Mr. Chairman, the new administrator will 
face numerous challenges in the coming months and years. Since 
September 11th, much attention has been focused on the new 
Transportation Security Administration. The FAA has continued to 
operate well, but has not faced the Congressional scrutiny over the 
past year that it normally attracts. That is going to change in light 
of so many issues that will soon confront our new air transpor- 
tation system. 

In addition to security, we will need to focus on building new 
runways and infrastructure and expand existing capacity. The 
push toward a fully modernized air traffic control system needs to 
continue. 

In addition, the FAA’s funding is due for reauthorization next 
year. There will be some tension between security and capacity 
funding needs. Further, the collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween the air traffic controllers and the agency is set to expire. 
These will not be easy issues to resolve. 

Ms. Blakey, I want to thank you for your willingness to serve. 
I hope that we can move your nomination as quicMy as possible. 

Most Senators on occasion, including this one, seize an oppor- 
tunity such as this to discuss for a moment a parochial issue. I will 
do that now. The Grand Canyon Overflights Act was passed in 
1987. It is now 2002. We still do not have regulations issued by the 
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FAA, working with the Park Service, to implement the provisions 
of that act. I would hope you would give that issue some priority. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to go down to the White House in a few 
minutes for a meeting and so I want to thank you for holding the 
hearing and I look forward to working with Ms. Blakey in the fu- 
ture. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator McCain follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John McCain, 

U.S. Senator from Arizona 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing today on the nomination of 
Ms. Marion Blakey to serve as the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration. As we all know, Jane Garvey, who served with distinction as Administrator 
of the FAA for the past five years, left at the end of her term on August 4. It is 
important that we ensure that the FAA has strong leadership to continue the legacy 
established by Administrator Garvey. 

I initially had some doubts about the depth and breadth of Ms. Garvey’s aviation 
experience prior to her being nominated as the FAA Administrator, but she proved 
to be a strong and effective leader at the FAA. I think that Ms. Blakey may face 
some of those same questions. However, I believe that Ms. Blakey has exhibited 
strong leadership qualities in her most recent position as Chairman of the NTSB, 
in addition to many other roles held within the Federal Government over the years. 
I expect that she will continue to exhibit these same attributes as head of the FAA. 

The confirmation of a new Administrator will mark the second appointment after 
Congress enacted the five-year term provision. I believe that it is important for an 
incoming Administrator to commit to a full term. Prior to Ms. Garvey, the Adminis- 
trator’s job was almost a revolving door. Ms. Garvey served her full term even after 
a change in administrations. The five-year term is key to the FAA’s ability to main- 
tain its independence and its status as the premier aviation safety agency in the 
world. The extended term of the Administrator and the agency’s independence make 
it essential that its leader be unswayed by party loyalties and unaffected by political 
winds. This stability allows the Administrator to focus on public safety and not po- 
litical support. 

The new Administrator will face numerous challenges in the coming months and 
years. Since September 11, much attention has been focused on the new Transpor- 
tation Security Agency. The FAA has continued to operate well, but it has not faced 
the congressional scrutiny during the past year that it normally attracts. That is 
going to change in light of the many issues that will soon confront our air transpor- 
tation system. In addition to security, we will need to focus on building new run- 
ways and infrastructure and expanding existing capacity. The push toward a fully 
modernized air traffic system needs to continue. 

In addition, the FAA’s funding is due for reauthorization next year. There will be 
some tension between security and capacity funding needs. Further, the collective 
bargaining agreement between the air traffic controllers and the agency is set to ex- 
pire. These will not be easy issues to resolve. In short, the agency must deal with 
many difficult matters in the immediate future. That being said, I am committed 
to working with the new Administrator to ensure that the FAA continues to improve 
the safety and efficiency of our air transportation in the years to come. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Dorgan. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. DORGAN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I cannot 
remain for the entire hearing either, but I did want to come today 
to say I support this nomination. I think the President has chosen 
well. 

I too am a big fan of Jane Garvey’s. I think she did a really ter- 
rific job. But again, this is a good choice and I am going to be sup- 
porting Ms. Blakey’s nomination and do so with enthusiasm. 
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I do want to mention that there is also a deputy position open. 
It has been open for years, unfilled. There is a chief operating offi- 
cer position, a COO, that we authorized in Congress in 1999. It has 
never been filled. I expect, Ms. Blakey, as you assume this job — 
and I believe the Congress certainly will move to support your 
nomination — as you assume this job, I am guessing that you will 
very much want these other positions to be filled. 

I hope the administration will send us names of the quality that 
they have sent for the Administrator’s job. But we do — I think, 
given the challenges that we face, we need to have the deputy, we 
need to have the COO that was authorized by Congress. We need 
to have that filled. 

I would just like to mention that we face a lot of challenges in 
air travel, especially commercial air travel, these days. I mean, you 
open up a paper and you see the potential bankruptcy of some of 
the largest carriers, a troubled economy and what that spells for 
the aviation industry. And you are going to try to run a system 
that is the largest air traffic control system in the world, be respon- 
sible for aviation safety and oversee funds for the construction of 
the infrastructure. 

That is going to be a very big job, I think at a very important 
time. So we want to work with you and see that you do that job 
well and help you do that job well. 

I too want to just take the moment on a parochial issue. It seems 
to me that there is a reluctance sometimes on the part of Federal 
agencies to use resources that the Federal Government has already 
invested in and paid for. We have at the University of North Da- 
kota what is often referred to as the Harvard of the Sky, the Cen- 
ter for Aerospace Science, in fact one of the preeminent centers in 
the country. I think Senator McCain has been there. 

They, among other things, train air traffic controllers, and they 
have done contracts with the FAA. I have been there and I have 
watched on both sides of the same board Russian air traffic control- 
lers being trained, talking to Chinese air traffic controllers in the 
same room, with an air traffic control board separating them. That 
is done at an educational institution with Federal investment hav- 
ing been made over the last dozen years or so. 

I really want the FAA to take a look at those capabilities that 
exist around the country, not just at this institution, but at others 
as well, to find out how you can use that investment that has al- 
ready been made to help you train more and more air traffic con- 
trollers as you need them. 

Let me also say that the rural air service is very important. You 
will hear a great deal about that from Senator Rockefeller, Senator 
Burns, and myself as we go along. 

But I did want to just come to say that I think this is a good 
choice. You have an excellent record of public service. I wish you 
well and I will certainly vote for your confirmation with enthu- 
siasm and look forward to working with you. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Dorgan. 

Senator Wyden. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RON WYDEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM OREGON 

Senator Wyden. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
associate myself with your remarks, Mr. Chairman, about Ms. 
Blakey. I think she is an excellent choice. I have just a couple of 
comments this morning. 

Ms. Blakey, it is clear that the Transportation Security Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Aviation Administration have different re- 
sponsibilities. But to me and I think to the public, the bottom line 
is that unless these agencies can jointly develop practical solutions 
to issues like baggage screening there is going to be chaos here in 
a few months. 

Let me be specific. TSA, the Transportation Security Administra- 
tion, is responsible for baggage screening, but it is the airports that 
have to install the 1-ton giant scanners. It is the airports that have 
to reinforce the floors, reconfigure the conveyor belts, and pas- 
sengers who have to maneuver their own bags to the screeners. So 
there are going to be important burdens on the airports. 

One of the areas that I would like to hear you discuss this morn- 
ing is what role do you see for the Federal Aviation Administration 
in working with the airports and with the Transportation Security 
Administration to avoid what I think is otherwise going to be chaos 
for passengers and for airports as it relates to these various screen- 
ing issues. 

Like my colleagues, there are going to be some other questions 
that I would like to examine. I have heard from the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration that they are concerned that very often techno- 
logical improvements that they would like to make are just mired 
in paperwork, and I would hope that a priority on your watch could 
be to expedite those. 

As we talked about during our meeting in my office, and it was 
a good meeting and I appreciate your doing it, I hope that you will 
continue to build on the record of making consumer-friendly infor- 
mation available online. For years people had to file Freedom of In- 
formation Act requests to find out about major safety violations at 
the agency. But Linda Daschle, working with this Committee on a 
bipartisan basis, changed that. I would hope that we could build 
on that. I know that you have an interest in safety issues and I 
would hope that we could continue the bipartisan tradition that 
this Committee has had in terms of trying to help consumers with 
that safety data. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Wyden. 

Senator Burns. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CONRAD BURNS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MONTANA 

Senator Burns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for holding 
this hearing and getting Ms. Blakey into office and getting her 
going. 

I have a couple of parochial questions I want to ask in just a lit- 
tle bit. I will take my turn. I will not ask them right now or what 
they even cover. But we welcome you here today and we thank you 
for stepping forward and taking this over. 
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The FAA is, some have described as, a culture unto its own, not 
without problems. So I think your challenges in the next 2 or 3 
years are going to be many. I happen to believe that we made a 
couple of mistakes in our airport security bill and now we are sort 
of paying for that and seeing what can actually happen when you 
create something and it is never uncreated, in fact it becomes a 
giant that we cannot handle. 

I was in Bozeman the other day, Montana. Now they are telling 
us there that they are going to have to have 76 screeners in Boze- 
man, Montana, that loads around 225,000 people a year. 76. I do 
not know what they are going to do. If they just run around over 
each other, maybe they will have a hard time getting through each 
other to help folks out with their bags. I am not sure. 

But we have created this and now we are seeing what can hap- 
pen when we, maybe with good intentions, but we also have some 
unintentional things happening that do not make us any safer and 
there is no way they can make us any safer. It is just going to cost 
a hell of a lot of money. 

So I have got a couple of questions with regard to the State of 
Montana. We have a couple of areas up there that we have been 
trying to get their attention the last — ever since I have been here — 
14 years; and so far I guess we have not made a strong enough 
case. But I hope that you will take our recommendations and take 
a look into it and see what we can do to fix it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this hearing. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Burns. 

You understand, Ms. Blakey, that the best time to ask the ques- 
tions is before confirmation. 

We now have Senator Fitzgerald. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER FITZGERALD, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

Senator Fitzgerald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Blakey, 
thank you very much for being here. I think you are going to be 
a great FAA Administrator and I have had the opportunity to get 
to know you a little bit. I think you have a superb record of public 
service in a variety of transportation-related posts, most recently at 
the National Transportation Safety Board. 

I think you are aware of all the challenges the FAA has. It is a 
very tough job, but I think you are probably up to it. I think one 
of the biggest things the country is going to have to confront in up- 
coming years is how we change from a radar-based air traffic con- 
trol system to a global positioning satellite system. It will be very 
complicated to implement. The FAA has had difficulty imple- 
menting new air traffic control systems in the past and so I think 
there will be significant managerial issues that you will confront. 

But I am convinced, on the basis of a review of your record and 
having met you in person on a couple of occasions and having had 
the opportunity to talk to you, that you have the makings of a fine 
FAA Administrator. I am glad that the Committee is moving expe- 
ditiously here, because we cannot have that post vacant for too 
long. So my thanks to the Chairman for having this hearing our 
first day back from the August break. 
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Welcome, Ms. Blakey, and we will look forward to talking to you 
in the question and answer section. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Senator Fitzgerald. 

Senator Stevens. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TED STEVENS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Stevens. Ms. Blakey, I welcome you, too. As we pre- 
viously discussed, hopefully you will come to Alaska and see Cap- 
stone working. It is, I think, the greatest new technology since 
radar and really is going to improve our aviation system greatly. 

Alaska has seven times more pilots per capita than the national 
average, so if you want to learn something about flying come up 
our way. We will he happy to show you what it means. We do not 
have buses or taxis. Outside of one city, everything else is by air. 
Seventy percent of our communities can be reached only by air. 

You have probably the most important job for Alaska that I can 
think of within the Administration, other than the fellow that lives 
at 1600 Pennsylvania. We are making great progress right now be- 
cause of work that your agency has done along with various other 
agencies dealing with past fatalities in our aviation community. 
Safety is on the front burner in Alaska and we need your help to 
make sure those programs go through, like the Medallion pro- 
gram — a totally volunteer, industry-conceived and industry-oper- 
ated program. You cannot tell Alaskan pilots what to do from 
Washington, but you can let them tell themselves what to do from 
Alaska, and it is working very well. 

So I urge you to come up and see it any time. You follow in really 
big shoes. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Stevens. 

Senator Allen. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE ALLEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I especially thank 
you for holding this hearing on this very important position. I cer- 
tainly look forward, and I have read your remarks, Ms. Blakey, to 
your being the Administrator of the FAA. The Administrator of the 
FAA has always been a very important position — enormously im- 
portant — and vital to our economy, communities, the States, and 
jobs. In our economy, obviously, how the aviation industry is mov- 
ing does have an impact on jobs. It is down now, but you recognize 
that it will be back. 

I am glad to see that you have noticed the need for air traffic 
control modernization and also, now more than ever since Sep- 
tember 11th, the need for security. Really, you have one of the 
most challenging positions in the entire Administration. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, that Ms. Blakey is an outstanding 
choice to be Administrator of the Federal Aviation Administration. 
You have impressive credentials and background, and I commend 
the President for this outstanding choice. 

Now, I will certainly, and I think this Committee will, work with 
you for the modernization of the air traffic control system. It has 
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been needed for a long time. We need to work together and get it 
done. I am pleased that in your written responses to the Commit- 
tee’s questions, you mention air traffic control modernization as 
one of your top priorities in the first 2 years of your administration 
ofFAA. 

I encourage you to look at new technologies, how technology can 
help us in scheduling, in creating virtual domes around protected 
areas — whether they are nuclear power plants or buildings such as 
the Capitol or others. Embrace advances in technology. 

Senator Dodd and I will be introducing or planning to introduce 
an aeronautics revitalization bill this month intended to reverse 
the trend of reduced funding for aeronautics research and develop- 
ment. The bill will hopefully include provisions addressing air traf- 
fic control management and modernization issues. So, therefore, we 
look forward to working with you. I am sure Senator Wyden also — 
we have worked together on these issues — will join with us. 

On another matter, since Senator McCain brought up a parochial 
issue, I shall as well. That has to do with Reagan National Airport. 
As you well know, general aviation continues to be prohibited at 
Reagan National Airport. Secretary Mineta at a hearing on avia- 
tion security here in May, when queried by me on the situation, 
said that the plan would be announced by the end of the month. 
We then had another hearing in July, and I asked him again about 
the Department’s plan to open Reagan National to general avia- 
tion. 

We are now nearly a year from the tragic events, and Reagan 
National remains closed to general aviation. It is my hope that we 
can work together to find the right security, the right procedures, 
so that we can have secure general aviation back at Reagan Na- 
tional Airport. I look forward to working with you on this chal- 
lenging subject. 

I know it is not solely your decision. I know the Secret Service 
is involved. If they had their way, Reagan National would probably 
be closed to commercial aviation as well. So we need to build good 
security, sound security, enhanced obviously for Reagan National, 
but get it back open for general aviation. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing in such 
a timely manner, and I look forward to working with you and hear- 
ing your responses to various questions. Thank you all. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Allen. 

Senator Kerry. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KERRY, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Chairman, thanks very much for having this 
hearing. I will be very brief. 

Let me just say, first of all, Ms. Blakey, we welcome this oppor- 
tunity to explore some issues with you. I had some reservations 
about proceeding earlier on this and I want you to know that it has 
nothing to do with the question of your qualifications whatsoever. 
You are eminently qualified and I think it is important to, obvi- 
ously, get somebody in this job. 

But I did think it was important to try to signal concern that a 
number of us have about existing employees within the FAA who 
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are members of AFSCME who had a contract that has been in ex- 
istence — let me just say, that was agreed upon between the FAA 
at the end of the Clinton Administration, and there is a disagree- 
ment between the parties now as to what procedure might have 
been followed after that. But for an unknown reason it has been 
sent to 0MB and it has sort of been held there, which was not part 
of the agreement at the end of the Clinton Administration. 

So there are some 2,000 employees whose morale is low, whose 
capacities are not being utilized to the fullest as a consequence of 
this situation. I think it is really important to try to get that re- 
solved. I do not think that anyone is well served by having a year 
and a half go by in which the contract sort of sits in limbo. 

The message that is sent by that is I suppose discernible, if in- 
deed that is the message that is meant to be sent. If it is not the 
message that is meant to be sent, then there is no reason not to 
complete the mission, so to speak. 

Second, Boston Logan Airport is one of the few places in the 
country that is going to meet the screening deadline on time. We 
are proud of that, particularly because of the sad, tragic association 
of that airport with the events of last year. But it is having great 
trouble getting compensation under the TSA for the expenditures 
and for the layout. I think again, if there is going to be that kind 
of sort of slow response — I know that is not directly under you. I 
think you as a prospective Administrator will have an enormous 
capacity to be able to have an impact on those kinds of decisions 
because you still will have a very serious role with respect to air- 
port safety. 

The final comment I just want to make very quickly is there are 
a whole slew of issues, obviously, which for a long time have been 
subject to enormous bureaucratic resistance. It is the bane of all of 
our existence. It bears no party label. It has happened in both ad- 
ministrations, Republican, Democrat. But somehow the economy 
and the safety of our airways and the capacity of our airports to 
be maximized and of our ability to move goods and people, both of 
which are essential for the growth of our country, are restrained 
as a result, just because there is this inertia, this unwillingness to 
try and move and make decisions, whether it was getting screening 
equipment into airports or whether it is resolving some of the air- 
way congestion. 

Speaking to what Senator Allen just said, there seems to be a de- 
fiance of common sense in some of the security procedures and 
some of the ways in which we are approaching decisions about air- 
craft routes and flights and so forth. There has to be a way that 
one can create a clearance system for general aviation with pilots, 
many of whom are ex-American military, who have security clear- 
ances, who have all the ability in the world through codes, tran- 
sponders, and other things to signal whether there is a problem on 
the tarmac or whether there has been a hijack, whatever. 

There are ways to create a system that does not have to shut 
down commercial enterprise the way we are today. There are ways 
to facilitate the flow of people through our airports with the mod- 
ern technology of personal identification that we have today, to be 
able to create less lines, less backup, and less sort of stupid — the 
story, I know it is a nice symbol to have A1 Gore stopped with ev- 
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erybody else, with his arms out and so forth, being searched. But 
if everybody does in fact know who that person is, while four other 
people may pass by who might better have been served with that 
kind of search, it does not make sense, and I do not think anybody 
here thinks it does make sense. 

So there has to be, I hope, a way to try to streamline the capacity 
of our country to sort of facilitate people’s flow through airports 
and to again de-congest the airways, which have been an ongoing 
problem for some period of time, more rapidly and more effectively. 
I really hope that you will set about to rapidly examine and try to 
implement those methodologies. I thank you for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Kerry. 

I might just mention, Ms. Blakey, that in flying home from one 
of our many, many flights from West Virginia to this area last 
night, I went through a complete search and took my shoes off, and 
it was good. So I disagree a little bit with Senator Kerry. 

My point is that it is not — the people who were doing it were sort 
of embarrassed about it. But I, evidently, had something in my 
shoe or something that bothered them and they had to do that. In 
fact, other passengers were watching it and I think it sort of de- 
mocratized the process. You know, everybody is going to get the 
same treatment, and this is one of the problems. The pilots did not 
like that for a while. Well, too bad. You know, everybody gets the 
same treatment, and if you are going to be security conscious you 
have got to be security conscious on an equal basis. 

I do not mean to disagree specifically with the example of Sen- 
ator Kerry, but I was glad I went through that process last night. 
And I know how to knot up my sneakers and everything, so that 
worked out OK. 

Senator Kerry. Maybe you have knowledge about your own pro- 
clivities that nobody else does. 

Senator Rockefeller. Well, that may be. But you understand 
my point. There are two sides to that and it is a difficult issue. 

Let me ask a couple of questions. We will go by the 5-minute rule 
here. This is on staffing needs. The Secretary indicated that he had 
to have $100 million and he was appropriated $42 million with an- 
other $33 million that could have come out of the Airport Trust 
Fund. That was in order to do the hiring that he needed to do. Oth- 
erwise he was going to have to furlough lots of employees. 

Now, being involved with aviation as I am, I think it is essential 
that Congress do what is necessary to keep our aviation system 
moving and having it fully staffed. So I am wondering, how do you 
react to this question of shortfall, potential large or medium-sized 
shortfall in terms of funding, particularly as it affects inspectors 
and controllers? 

I have made a rather large error. You would like to say some- 
thing. So if you could try to remember my question, which I will 
be glad to repeat. 

Ms. Blakey. I can. 

Senator Rockefeller. That is what happens when we all talk 
so long. Sometimes you forget. 

Ms. Blakey. Well, that is all right. 
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Senator Rockefeller. You are not under the 5-minute rule. You 
can talk for however long you want, and I apologize to your hus- 
band and to your daughter. 

STATEMENT OF MARION CLIFTON BLAKEY, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD AND 
ADMINISTRATOR-DESIGNATE OF THE FEDERAL 
AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. Blakey. Not at all. On the theory that perhaps a few com- 
ments here might address some of the broad concerns that have 
been expressed from the members of this Committee, I will try to 
make them very brief But I do want to start by thanking you, Mr. 
Chairman, and this entire Committee for holding this hearing so 
promptly, the day after recess. This was a very real vote of support 
for the FAA and I appreciate it personally because I do hope we 
can move forward together. 

I also want to tell you that it is certainly an honor from my 
standpoint to appear here as the President’s nominee to be Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Administration. I realize that there 
are enormous challenges in this job, but at the same time, I cannot 
tell you what an honor it is to me personally, and a vote of con- 
fidence in a lot of people I have worked with at the NTSB and else- 
where, to be asked to take this on. 

I also do want to thank my family for being here, my husband 
Bill, my daughter Mona. They have obviously been with me and 
supported me during a lot of challenges and I have a feeling I am 
going to have to call on them again in this position as well. 

I also do want to acknowledge the exceptional leadership that the 
President, Secretary Mineta, Deputy Secretary Jackson, who is 
here with us today, and Administrator Garvey showed in the wake 
of the tragedy of 9-11. Not only have they strengthened the safety 
and the security of this country, but they have also worked very 
hard to help our aviation industry rebound, and for that I think we 
are all grateful. 

Should I be confirmed, I intend to work very hard to advance 
their critical efforts along these lines and to work with you to en- 
sure that the United States aviation system is literally the safest, 
most secure, and most efficient transportation system in the world. 

Now, I have been privileged, as several of you have noted, to 
have some years ago served as the head of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration and most recently as the Chairman 
of the National Transportation Safety Board. The NTSB has an ex- 
ceptional group of professionals who work each and every day to 
advance public safety in all modes of transportation. But, simply 
put, without the support in so very many ways of this Committee, 
public safety would not be where it is today and certainly the work 
of the NTSB could not go forward. So I would be very remiss if I 
did not personally take time to thank you for that. 

As Chairman of the NTSB, I have had the opportunity to work 
closely with the FAA, with industry leaders, airport leaders, citizen 
groups, transportation union officials, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, on many of the safety issues facing our aviation system. I 
have also seen firsthand the importance of cooperation and part- 
nership between the public and private sectors. 
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I have to say that among the many notable achievements of Jane 
Garvey one thing really stands out, and that is a strong system of 
consensus-building, and partnership, that she achieved between 
the public and private sector. It is one of her key legacies and in 
point of fact, if confirmed, I will work very hard to buildupon that 
approach to meet the agency’s current and future challenges, be- 
cause they are real, as you have noted, and work to have real part- 
nerships, not only with the aviation community itself, but with the 
broader group, the flying public, the manufacturers, airlines, the 
GA community, and our transportation leaders at State and local 
levels. 

You all have noted many challenges in the system. Let me first 
just mention a couple because I do think it is important to try to 
have our priorities straight from the outset. Almost everyone here 
has mentioned security and I have to say that cooperating with the 
Transportation Security Administration to both maximize safety as 
well as security, while allowing the system to operate efficiently, is 
a top priority. 

Ensuring the world’s safest skies become even safer is also a 
major priority in and of itself. This includes implementing the 
NTSB safety recommendations, developing innovative programs 
such as the FAA’s Flight Operational Quality Assurance Program — 
I know it affectionately as “FOQA” — that really does advance our 
work by giving us precursor information, data from pilots and those 
on the front lines, about what is really happening in the system; 
and looking to advance the technologies that are out there, to real- 
ly implement them in a way that is going to make navigation safe- 
ty on the front lines in our technology. 

Third, I think we need to talk about maximizing the aviation sys- 
tem’s efficiency to accommodate all of the increases we are talking 
about in traffic. I personally have great confidence that this system 
is going to rebound and when it does we must not be caught flat- 
footed. We have to therefore continue to work to advance the air 
traffic system and improve the use overall of the Nation’s airspace. 

Finally, I have to say that I was so encouraged to hear a number 
of you mention the importance of filling positions at the FAA, be- 
cause establishing a strong management team — no one person can 
do this job alone — is critical, and I would certainly say that filling 
the chief operating officer position in particular is one that I want 
to move very quickly to address. 

Next year this Committee is going to consider the reauthoriza- 
tion of the FAA’s programs and it will be time to assess the agen- 
cy’s performance, set priorities, realign them if necessary, and look 
at the mission and the way we are approaching this, and whether 
we have the necessary funding as well as statutory authority to do 
the job. If confirmed as Administrator, I will work very closely with 
this Committee to ensure that the agency’s reauthorization process 
provides a platform, a real starting point to ensure that we go to 
a new peak of both safety and efficiency. 

You know, it has been said that the hallmarks of basic 
airmanship are practical application of training, skill, experience, 
and professional judgment, which is exactly what our pilots, our 
crews, our controllers, and everyone involved in aviation in this 
country does on a daily basis. I believe they do it better than any- 
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one else in the world. As a result, I am very honored, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the trust that the President and others have placed in me 
in asking me to be the nominee for this position. 

If confirmed, I pledge that I will do my best to guide the FAA 
through the many challenges that you and others have enumerated 
that face the FAA in the days and years ahead. I hope to do it with 
the same level of skill, experience, judgment that has been shown 
by my colleagues in aviation day in and day out. 

I would like to thank the Committee again for the swift consider- 
ation of my nomination. I would be happy to entertain questions. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blakey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Marion Clifton Blakey, Chairman, National 

Transportation Safety Board and Administrator-Designate of the Federal 

Aviation Administration 

Mr. Chairman, Senator McCain, and distinguished members of the Committee: 

It is truly an honor to appear before you today as President Bush’s nominee for 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). Thank you for holding 
this hearing so promptly. I know your schedules are full, and the Senate has a 
packed agenda, so I will keep my opening remarks brief and allow as much time 
as possible for questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the President and Secretary Mineta share this Committee’s 
concern that there be strong leadership at the FAA. Indeed, this is a critical time 
for our Nation’s aviation industry. For this reason, the FAA’s important work in en- 
suring aviation safety, improving the nation’s air traffic control system, and meeting 
aviation capacity challenges must continue without interruption or delay. Should 
the Senate honor me with confirmation, I will work hard to ensure a smooth transi- 
tion and a strong management team at the FAA. 

At this time I want to acknowledge the exceptional leadership provided by the 
President, Secretary Mineta, and Administrator Garvey, especially in the wake of 
the September 11th tragedies. Not only have they strengthened the safety and secu- 
rity of our country, but they have also worked hard to help our aviation industry 
rebound. Should I be confirmed, I intend to advance their critical work by making 
sure that the United States’ aviation system is the safest, most secure, and most 
efficient air transportation system in the world. 

It should come as no surprise that I emphasize safety. As you know, at an earlier 
point I headed the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, and now I am 
Chairman of the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB). I want to take this 
opportunity to thank the Committee for all its support of the NTSB and its employ- 
ees. Each and every day, the men and women of the Safety Board strive to protect 
and advance public safety in all modes of transportation. They are an exceptional 
group of professionals, and I can honestly say that nothing has been more rewarding 
to me than working with them to strengthen the safety of our transportation sys- 
tem. 

If confirmed I will be tasked with assessing and implementing many of the rec- 
ommendations that the NTSB has issued to the FAA, and I will no doubt find my- 
self responding to letters I’ve written. Taking action in many cases will be chal- 
lenging, but I intend to follow through on the NTSB’s recommendations vigorously. 
As I looked back through our records, I saw letters where former FAA Adminis- 
trator Don Engen was also being tasked by himself and — if he were still with us — 
I’m sure he could offer me sound advice. 

As Chairman of the NTSB, I have had the opportunity to work closely with the 
FAA, with industry leaders, airport officials, citizen groups, transportation labor 
leaders, as well as with Members of Congress on many major aviation safety issues. 
I have also seen first-hand the importance of cooperation and partnership between 
the private and public sectors in advancing safety. Among Jane Garvey’s many nota- 
ble achievements, one of her key legacies is a strong system of consensus building 
between the public and private sectors. If confirmed, I intend to support and build 
on this approach to meet the agency’s current and future challenges through part- 
nerships with the aviation community — including the flying public, the manufactur- 
ers, the airlines, the general aviation community and transportation labor leaders. 

What are these challenges? Let me briefly discuss what I believe are just a few 
of the major challenges confronting the FAA. 
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It is fortuitous that this hearing should take place during the same week the Sen- 
ate is considering landmark legislation to establish the Department of Homeland 
Security, which would include the Transportation Security Administration (TSA) as 
one of its core components. The creation of this new department highlights one of 
the major challenges currently facing the FAA — how best to maintain and increase 
the focus on aviation safety in a post 9-11 environment in which security concerns 
are paramount. As I said, I believe cooperation is essential. The FAA must work 
closely with TSA to maximize safety and security while allowing the system to oper- 
ate effectively. I know this is a priority for Secretary Mineta, and it will be a pri- 
ority for me, should I be confirmed. 

Improving security while ensuring that the world’s safest skies become even safer 
is a challenge. By implementing NTSB safety recommendations, developing innova- 
tive programs, and working with the aviation industry, the new Administrator can 
help further reduce the nation’s accident rate. 

One important way to drive down the nation’s accident rate is to expand our un- 
derstanding of the human factor — the single largest contributor to aviation acci- 
dents. In part, we can do this by collecting and analyzing as much information as 
possible. The FAA’s Flight Operational Quality Assurance Program (FOQA) will 
play an important role in accomplishing this goal. Twelve airlines currently partici- 
pate in the FOQA program, which enables voluntary reporting of digital flight data 
from airline operations. This information is then analyzed to identify adverse safety 
trends for proactive accident prevention. I believe that FOQA — and programs like 
it — will play a significant role in reducing the nation’s accident rate. 

The new Administrator will also be confronted with meiximizing the aviation sys- 
tem’s efficiency in order to accommodate anticipated increases in traffic. Meeting 
this challenge will involve both continuing to modernize the system as well as devel- 
oping improved utilization of the nation’s airspace. Before September 11th, the FAA 
predicted considerable growth in the aviation industry. Although the industry is cur- 
rently experiencing a slowdown, many experts predict that the industry will soon 
return to pre-September 11th levels. This increase will intensify safety concerns as 
well as capacity pressures. The FAA has utilized the tools provided by Congress, in- 
cluding procurement reform, to sustain, renew, and expand the capabilities of the 
air traffic control system. Some of the tools in place are providing system users with 
tangible benefits, such as more direct routing and reduced diversions in inclement 
weather. But system modernization is a continuous process, and the pressure to de- 
velop and implement new tools must be maintained in order to meet tomorrow’s de- 
mands. 

Until recently, the use of our airspace remained largely unchanged while other 
components of the aviation system were improved significantly. Maximizing the na- 
tion’s airspace efficiency is critical to meeting future capacity demands. I think the 
FAA’s Operational Evolution Plan (OEP) — a comprehensive 10-year plan that pro- 
vides an understanding of how agency resources will enable the agency to achieve 
specified goals — is an excellent management tool. This plan, which includes airspace 
redesign, airport improvements, and system modernization, is only a blueprint. Exe- 
cuting the plan is critical and will require the combined efforts of Federal, State, 
and local government and system users. 

Finally, the staffing and internal organization of the FAA requires attention. The 
search for a Chief Operating Officer (COO) continues. Although filling the position 
won’t be easy — it must remain a top priority. As you know, an Air Traffic Organiza- 
tion (ATO) is in the process of being created. Important safety and efficiency initia- 
tives, such as performance metrics and cost accounting must be expanded and im- 
plemented. Based on my experience at NHTSA, at the NTSB, and in the private 
sector, I know that in order to accomplish an organization’s mission you have to em- 
ploy the best people, give them the best tools, and support them with appropriate 
resources. If this is done correctly, then true accountability for performance can be 
achieved. 

Next year, this Committee will consider the reauthorization of the FAA’s pro- 
grams. It will be a time to assess the agency’s performance, set priorities, and sup- 
port its missions with the necessary funding. It will also be important to have exten- 
sive input and feedback from the aviation community on how best to build on and 
further improve the aviation system’s safety record. If confirmed as Administrator, 
I will work closely with the Committee to help ensure that the FAA’s reauthoriza- 
tion process provides a platform to take our system to a new peak of safety and effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored by the trust the President has placed in me as his 
nominee. If confirmed, I pledge to do my utmost to guide the FAA well through the 
many challenges that lie ahead. I would like to thank this Committee again for its 
swift consideration of my nomination, and I look forward to a close working relation- 
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ship should the Senate act favorably. I would be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have. 
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(Speech). May 8, 2002, Virginia Department of Motor Vehicles, Richmond, Virginia 
(Speech). May 15, 2002, Address to NTSB Employees (Speech). May 18, 2002, Col- 
lege of Aeronautics Commencement, New York, New York. May 23, 2002, Aero Club 
of Washington, DC (Speech). June 10, 2002, Lifesavers Conference, Orlando, Florida 
(Speech). June 18, 2002, Flight Safety Foundation (Speech). June 21, 2002, MADD 
Board of Directors (Speech). July 10, 2002, ATA Safety Council (Speech). 

17. Selection: (a) Do you know why you were chosen for this nomination by the 
President? I believe I was chosen for this position because I have a long-standing 
commitment to transportation safety, and I have developed my leadership skills and 
executive management experience in both the public and private sector. My experi- 
ence as Chairman of the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB), Adminis- 
trator of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs at the Department of Transportation (DOT) and owner 
of a public affairs firm has prepared me to deal with the challenge of managing the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). 

(h) What do you believe in your background or employment experience affirma- 
tively qualifies you for this particular appointment? The goal of the FAA is to pro- 
vide the safest, most secure, and most efficient air transportation system in the 
world. As Chairman of the NTSB for the past 10 months, I have worked closely with 
the FAA to achieve its goals and to improve the safety of the nation’s aviation sys- 
tem. As Chairman, I not only have developed an understanding of the major safety 
issues facing the aviation industry, but I also have attempted to build a productive 
working relationship with Congress and many of the industry’s leaders — in both the 
private and public sectors. 

Over the past two decades, I have consistently worked on transportation-related 
issues. I served as Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs at the U.S. DOT from 1990 
to 1992. In this capacity, I worked with the FAA, the Coast Guard, the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, and other modal administrations. I then served as Adminis- 
trator of the NHTSA and worked to reduce the high number of deaths and injuries 
on our country’s highways. I was responsible for dealing with automotive regulatory 
and safety matters as well as managing broad public education campaigns con- 
cerning traffic safety issues, such as drunk driving and the use of safety belts. 

Prior to my service as Chairman of the NTSB, I ran a public affairs consulting 
practice that concentrated on transportation safety. 

Finally, my thirty years in both government and the private sector have given me 
the experience to deal with the management challenges of administering the FAA. 
In addition to my management experience, my many years as a career civil servant 
have given me an understanding of the rank and file of government as well as the 
supervisory level. 


B. FUTURE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Will you sever all connections with your present employers, business firms, 
business associations or business organizations if you are confirmed by the Senate? 
I currently have no such connections. 
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2. Do you have any plans, commitments or agreements to pursue outside employ- 
ment, with or without compensation, during your service with the government? If 
so, explain. No. 

3. Do you have any plans, commitments or agreements after completing govern- 
ment service to resume emplo 3 Tnent, affiliation or practice with your previous em- 
ployer, business firm, association or organization? No. 

4. Has anybody made a commitment to employ your services in any capacity after 
you leave government service? No. 

5. If confirmed, do you expect to serve out your full term or until the next Presi- 
dential election, whichever is applicable? Yes. 

C. POTENTIAL CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 

1. Describe all financial arrangements, deferred compensation agreements, and 
other continuing dealings with business associates, clients or customers. None. 

2. Indicate any investments, obligations, liabilities, or other relationships that 
could involve potential conflicts of interest in the position to which you have been 
nominated. Please refer to General Counsel’s Opinion letter enclosed. 

3. Describe any business relationship, dealing, or financial transaction which you 
have had during the last 10 years, whether for yourself, on behalf of a client, or 
acting as an agent, that could in any way constitute or result in a possible conflict 
of interest in the position to which you have been nominated? None. Potential con- 
flicts relating to my prior position as President of Blakey & Associates have been 
resolved. Please refer to General Counsel’s Opinion letter enclosed. 

4. Describe any activity during the past 10 years in which you have engaged for 
the purpose of directly or indirectly influencing the passage, defeat or modification 
of any legislation or affecting the administration ,and execution of law or public pol- 
icy. Between 1993 and 2002, I served as a consultant to businesses and non-profit 
organizations, providing counsel and assistance on a number of areas of public pol- 
icy. For the most part, our firm’s work involved strategic planning and communica- 
tions assistance rather than direct lobbying, although we often provided public rela- 
tions assistance for lobbying efforts. For example, in the past, Blakey & Associates 
worked on behalf of a group (the Coalition for America’s Gateways and Trade Cor- 
ridors) we helped form. Our firm provided policy development, coordination, and 
public relations support to this group to increase funding for intermodal freight in- 
frastructure in the United States. 

We also worked on behalf of the Airport Council International on legislation in- 
creasing passenger facility charges and other matters. 

In addition, as Chairman of the NTSB, I testified before the House and Senate 
Authorization and Appropriations Committees. I also testified on behalf of the 
NTSB in hearings related to rail and highway safety. 

5. Explain how you will resolve any potential conflict of interest, including any 
that may be disclosed by your responses to the above items. (Please provide a copy 
of any trust or other agreements.) Please refer to General Counsel’s Opinion letter 
enclosed. 

6. Do you agree to have written opinions provided to the Committee by the des- 
ignated agency ethics officer of the agency to which you are nominated and by the 
Office of Government Ethics concerning potential conflicts of interest or any legal 
impediments to your serving in this position? Yes. 

D. LEGAL MATTERS 

1. Have you ever been disciplined or cited for a breach of ethics for unprofessional 
conduct by, or been the subject of a compliant to any court, administrative agency, 
professional association, disciplinary committee, or other professional group? If so, 
provide details. No. 

2. Have you ever been investigated, arrested, charged or held by any Federal, 
State, or other law enforcement authority for violation of any Federal, State, county, 
or municipal law, regulation or ordinance, other than a minor traffic offense? If so, 
provide details. No. 

3. Have you or any business of which you are or were an officer ever been in- 
volved as a party in interest in an administrative agency proceeding or civil litiga- 
tion? If so, provide details? No. 

4. Have you ever been convicted (including pleas of guilty or nolo contendere) of 
any criminal violation other than a minor traffic offense? No. 

5. Please advise the Committee of any additional information, favorable or unfa- 
vorable, which you feel should be considered in connection with your nomination. 
None. 
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E. RELATIONSHIP WITH COMMITTEE 

1. Will you ensure that your department/agency complies with deadlines set by 
congressional committees for information? Yes. 

2. Will you ensure that your department/agency does whatever it can to protect 
congressional witnesses and whistle blowers from reprisal for their testimony and 
disclosures? Yes. 

3. Will you cooperate in providing the committee with requested witnesses, to in- 
clude technical experts and career employees with firsthand knowledge of matters 
of interest to the committee? Yes. 

4. Please explain how you will review regulations issued by your department/ 
agency, and work closely with Congress, to ensure that such regulations comply 
with the spirit of the laws passed by Congress. As Administrator of the NIITSA, 
I played an active role in ensuring that the agency’s regulations complied with Con- 
gress’ intentions. I worked to foster open communication and participation between 
Congress, the public, and affected parties. If confirmed as Administrator of the FAA, 
I will continue the practice of active involvement in the review and enforcement of 
regulations. 

5. Describe your department/agency’s current mission, major programs, and major 
operational objectives. The FAA’s goal is to ensure that the United States’ aviation 
system is the safest, most secure, and most efficient air transportation system in 
the world. The FAA fulfills its mission by implementing and enforcing air traffic 
control regulations and procedures. Further the FAA is responsible for regulating 
aircraft, pilots, maintenance personnel, airports, and commercial space launch activ- 
ity. The FAA’s operational objectives must support all of the above-mentioned serv- 
ices at the best value to the teixpayer. 

6. Are you willing to appear and testify before any duly constituted committee of 
the Congress on such occasions as you may be reasonably requested to do so? Yes. 

F. GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS AND VIEWS 

1. How have your previous professional experience and education qualified you for 
the position for which you have been nominated. Over many years, I have dem- 
onstrated a strong commitment to transportation safety as well as effective leader- 
ship skills and extensive executive management experience in both the private and 
private sector. 

As Chairman of the NTSB for the past 10 months, I have worked closely with the 
FAA to improve the safety of the Nation’s aviation system. In that position, I have 
developed a keen understanding of the major safety issues facing the aviation indus- 
try, and have affirmed my strong commitment to transportation safety. I have also 
worked to build a productive working relationship with Congress and many of the 
industry’s leaders — in both the private and public sectors. 

Before my tenure at the NTSB, I worked on transportation issues for over a dec- 
ade. At the DOT, I served in senior management positions and worked closely with 
the FAA, the Coast Guard, the FRA and other modal administrations on a number 
of difficult safety problems. In particular, my service as Administrator of NHTSA 
provided me experience with issues such as traffic safety, motor vehicle engineering, 
and driver behavior. 

Between 1993 and 2001, I ran a public affairs consulting practice that con- 
centrated on transportation safety. 

Finally, my thirty years in both government and the private sector have given me 
the experience to tackle the management challenges of administering the FAA. In 
addition to my management experience, my many years as a career civil servant 
have given me an understanding of the rank and file of government as well as of 
the supervisory level. 

2. Why do you wish to serve in the position for which you have been nominated? 
I believe a safe, secure, and efficient air transportation system is critical to the Na- 
tion’s prosperity and well-being. I cannot think of a more important service — espe- 
cially during these challenging times — that I could perform. I have worked closely 
with the FAA over the years, and I am deeply honored that the President has nomi- 
nated me as to serve as Administrator. 

3. What goals have you established for your frst 2 years in this position, if con- 
firmed? I believe it would be premature for me to establish multi-year goals until 
after I am confirmed as Administrator and have had the opportunity to examine in 
depth the agency’s current and upcoming issues. I would be comfortable, however, 
stating that future goals would fully embody the FAA’s long-standing strategic ini- 
tiatives regarding enhancements in safety, efficiency, and air traffic control mod- 
ernization. 
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4. What skills do you believe you may be lacking which may be necessary to suc- 
cessfully carry out this position? What steps can be taken to obtain those skills? Al- 
though much of the work I have done as Chairman of the NTSB over the past 10 
months has been in the aviation field and related to complex, technical aviation 
issues (including those involved in the ongoing accident investigation of American 
Airlines flight 587), I intend to continue to increase my technical aviation expertise. 

5. Who are the stakeholders in the work of this agency? As the aftermath of Sep- 
tember 11th demonstrated, a safe, secure, and efficient air transportation system af- 
fects the economic prosperity of all Americans. Every person in our country has a 
stake in the work of the FAA, including the employees themselves, pilots, air-traffic 
controllers, CEOs, airline employees, and all who travel by air. Certainly citizens 
in other countries have a stake in the work of the FAA as well since our transpor- 
tation systems cross international lines. 

6. what is the proper relationship between your position, if confirmed, and the 
stakeholders identified in question No. 5. I strongly believe that the FAA needs to 
be responsive to all stakeholders, whether they are individual passengers concerned 
about airline safety and security, the CEOs of airlines, union members, aviators in- 
volved in enforcement proceedings, or Members of Congress requesting clarification 
of an FAA regulation or information about an FAA program or project. Our stake- 
holders are also our constituents, and as Administrator, I will emphasize to all em- 
ployees the need for responsive, accurate and timely constituent service. 

7. The Chief Financial Officers Act requires all government departments and 
agencies to develop sound financial management practices similar to those practiced 
in the private sector, (a) What do you believe are your responsibilities, if confirmed, 
to ensure that your agency has proper management and accounting controls? As Ad- 
ministrator I would work closely with the DOT’s Chief Financial Officer to become 
knowledgeable about the FAA budget, to understand the roles and responsibilities 
of the FAA’s departments, and to ensure that the FAA is complying with agency 
financial plans and statutory requirements. As Administrator, I would be respon- 
sible for ensuring careful, prudent, and efficient use of teixpayer money in caring 
out the mission of the FAA. 

(b) What experience do you have in managing a large organization? As Adminis- 
trator of NHTSA, I managed an agency of 660 people with a budget of $270 million. 
I served in Federal management positions for over 20 years, including my recent 
tenure at the NTSB with 450 people and a budget of approximately $70 million. I 
also started and ran a successful private=sector business. While I recognize that 
every agency is unique and has its own administrative challenges, I believe my 
management and communication skills are significant strengths I bring to this job. 

8. The Government Performance and Results Act requires all government depart- 
ments and agencies to identify measurable performance goals and to report to Con- 
gress on their success in achieving these goals, (a) Please discuss what you believe 
to be the benefits of identifying performance goals and reporting on your progress 
in achieving those goals. Identifying performance goals consistent with President 
Bush’s and Secretary Mineta’s goals and reporting on the progress in achieving 
those goals are good business practices. These actions provide planning, focus, and 
accountability to the agency — three things necessary for a well-run organization. 
When done correctly, these initiatives help FAA managers determine whether the 
existing commitment of resources serves the public’s interest and reflects the agen- 
cy’s achievements and progress. 

(b) What steps should Congress consider taking when an agency fails to achieve 
its performance goals? Should these steps include the elimination, privatization, 
downsizing or consolidation of departments and/or programs? Ensuring achievement 
of an agency’s performance goals should be a top priority for any agency head. If 
confirmed as FAA Administrator, I will work closely with our authorizing and ap- 
propriating committees and will make sure I am aware of Congressional concerns 
about the performance of any of the FAA’s departments or programs before steps 
such as elimination or privatization become necessary. When concerns are ex- 
pressed, I am committed to investigating them and to working with Congress to im- 
prove the situation. 

(c) What performance goals do you believe should be applicable to your personal 
performance, if confirmed? I believe my personal performance goals should be di- 
rectly related to the mission of the FAA. They should require that I manage the 
agency’s work with skill and integrity and that I provide a regular accounting to 
President Bush, Secretary Mineta, the Congress and the public on how well the 
agency is meeting its stated goals. 

9. Please describe your philosophy of supervisor/employee relationships. Gen- 
erally, what supervisory model do you follow? Have any employee complaints been 
brought against you? My philosophy of supervision has always been characterized 
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by a collegial, team approach that values specific technical knowledge as well as 
managerial skills and seeks to vest authority, whenever appropriate, in those who 
have the most expertise in a given area. At the same time, I believe the role of a 
strong supervisor is to set high goals and clear objectives, to provide resources and 
tactical guidance as needed, to work with employees to ensure success, and to assess 
that work regularly against agreed-upon goals and standards. 

To the best of my knowledge, no employee complaints have ever been brought 
against me. 

10. Describe your working relationship, if any, with the Congress. Does your pro- 
fessional experience include working with committees of Congress? If yes, please de- 
scribe. As Chairman of an independent agency, I have developed a close working 
relationship with many Congressional members and committees. During my tenure 
at the NTSB, I have met regularly 14 with Congressional leaders, members and 
staff of the Board’s House and Senate Appropriation and Authorization Committees. 
Since February 2002, I testified six times on transportation safety issues and rou- 
tinely notified and updated appropriate members and staff on the Board’s investiga- 
tions and on-going work. In addition, in several previous positions in government, 
I have worked closely with the Congress and testified before Congressional commit- 
tees. 

11. Please explain what you believe to be the proper relationship between your- 
self, if confirmed, and the Inspector General of your department/agency. The Inspec- 
tor General’s role is in many ways similar to that of an internal auditor in the pri- 
vate sector, (recognizing, of course, that the IG reports to Congress and to the Sec- 
retary, not the Administrator). The Inspector General’s auditing and investigative 
roles are critical since they provide necessary oversight and accountability for the 
agency. I look forward to meeting with the IG to discuss unresolved issues in recent 
reports and to prepare for future financial management reviews. I would expect to 
have a constructive, cooperative, and candid relationship with the IG — one charac- 
terized by regular meetings and open communication. 

12. Please explain how you will work with this Committee and other stakeholders 
to ensure that regulations issued by your department/agency comply with the spirit 
of the laws passed by Congress. As Administrator of the NHTSA, I played an active 
role in ensuring that the agency’s regulations complied with Congress’ intentions. 
I worked to foster open communication and participation between Congress, the 
public, and affected parties. If confirmed as Administrator of the FAA, I will con- 
tinue this practice. 

13. In the areas under the department/agency’s jurisdiction, what legislative ac- 
tion(s) should Congress consider as priorities? Please State your personal views. It 
is important that the Congress and the FAA work together to ensure an on-time 
reauthorization of the AIR 21 legislation. President Bush and Secretary Mineta 
have a considerable agenda of safety and congestion-reduction goals. Should I be 
confirmed as the FAA’s next Administrator, I will work with the members of the 
Commerce Committee to ensure that the safety and efficiency of the U.S. aviation 
system continues to improve. 

14. Within your area of control, will you pledge to develop and implement a sys- 
tem that allocates discretionary spending based on national priorities determined in 
an open fashion on a set of established criteria? If not, please State why. If yes, 
please State what steps you intend to take and a timeframe for their implementa- 
tion. I believe that discretionary spending should be allocated in a manner that is 
fixed, fair and includes an open and acknowledged standard or criteria. Funding 
should reflect the statutory intent of authorized programs. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you very much. That was a good 

statement 

Ms. Blakey. Thank you. 

Senator Rockefeller [continuing]. And confidence-builder. 

Let me just go back to, again going to the 5-minute rule, to the 
question that I originally asked. The Secretary wanted $100 mil- 
lion. $33 million plus $42 million, however you want to add it, does 
not equal $100 million. You need to be staffed up with air traffic 
controllers and inspectors. How do you see this problem? 

Ms. Blakey. Well, of course I still see this problem from the out- 
side at this point. But I must tell you, when I read in the news- 
paper about the prospect of furloughs, it was one of the first things 
that I did ask about and talk about with both Secretary Mineta 
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and others, because I wanted to be sure that in arriving at the 
FAA perhaps I was not going to be home alone there. 

In point of fact, I know that the discussions on this are pro- 
ceeding. I have confidence, based upon the information that was ex- 
plained to me, that we will be able to close this and we will not 
be looking at furloughs during this month as we move forward. So 
while the negotiations are not complete, and the answers are not 
all in, I have confidence, based upon what I know so far, that we 
are going to be able to work this out. 

Senator Rockefeller. The money does not add up. 

Ms. Blakey. I am aware of this, and I am aware that the discus- 
sions between the Administration, 0MB, the Secretary, are pro- 
ceeding as to what we should do at this point. I do not have the 
answer on this, and of course it is of lively concern. I am not con- 
fident at this point that all of these issues have been completely 
addressed to everyone’s satisfaction. But I think they will be. 

Senator Rockefeller. OK, I appreciate that. 

The retirement question is just a stunner. We hear it really in 
so many fields now, in teaching, but for the purposes of this you 
have that many air traffic controllers retiring, 50 percent. That is 
very, very dangerous. We had a long fight back from the 1981 situ- 
ation to try and get people trained. It takes a long time to train 
and then to develop the experience of one of these air traffic control 
people to be able to operate. 

So my question to you obviously is, to the extent that you have 
had a chance to think about it — and I understand that you are still 
at NTSB — how do you look at that situation? 

Ms. Blakey. I asked about the GAO’s report, because when that 
came out it certainly got everyone’s attention, but I think there has 
been a growing awareness over some time that we were facing a 
period in which we were going to be very much looking at a work 
force that is retiring. As you say, in the year 2006 we could have 
as many as 5,000 controllers retire. It does take a number of years 
to train up. 

I do not think there is any answer to this except to step up and 
say that we are going to have to hire more controllers. We are 
going to have to commit intensively to training during this period, 
and there will have to be an overlap between the seasoned hands 
in our towers and people who are coming into the job, because we 
are going to have to have a constant level of professionalism and 
competence and safety. That is certainly what I am committed to 
and I believe the FAA and this Administration recognize that that 
is what is going to be required. 

Senator Rockefeller. It has been interesting to me, Ms. Blakey, 
that in a number of agencies — intelligence agencies, law enforce- 
ment, social workers — that is not an agency, but a profession — 
teaching. Peace Corps, VISTA, all kinds of things that are associ- 
ated with the public good as well as with public safety, there has 
been a remarkably sharp increase in the number of applications to 
do that work. 

That does not necessarily mean — of course, that was also true 
with screeners — that everybody who applies is going to be able to 
get there or ought to get there. Air traffic control work is very 
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stressful and very tough. I cannot think of anything so directly con- 
nected to public safety. 

I am wondering. I just do not know. Has there been any similar 
expression of interest, more applications, that you are aware of 
that have made themselves available for that field? 

Ms. Blakey. It is a very interesting question. I do not know the 
answer from that standpoint. I do know that we have seen a real 
upsurge of applications in various kinds of positions. Certainly, in 
the air marshals area and other areas having to do with security 
we have seen a lot of people come forward. So I am encouraged 
that that will be the case. 

I am also encouraged by the fact that we have very fine training 
programs in this country to work with people as they step up. Cer- 
tainly the University of North Dakota’s program, the work that 
goes on through the FAA’s own facility in Oklahoma City, Emery 
Riddell now has a new degree program in air traffic control. So 
there is a lot that I think is going to be tremendously important 
infrastructure to support this new generation of controllers as they 
come in. 

But I hope very much that the willingness to come forward for 
public service will certainly touch people who want to go into this 
field. 

Senator Rockefeller. I hope that — my time is about to run 
out — FAA will not be afraid to market that position, because it 
combines a lot of qualities that people want, mathematics, so to 
speak, computers, console, dark room intensity, fast decision- 
making, teamwork, danger, enormous responsibility, and ought to 
be in and of itself very, very attractive. Even though it is exhaust- 
ing for people who have been through it, it should have great ap- 
peal. It would seem to me that that is one of the things we could 
explore, how to make that appear to be and in fact draw people out 
as a very attractive kind of work. 

Ms. Blakey. I could not agree more. In fact, marketing and en- 
couraging and recruiting for this is going to be a critical part of 
what we have to do. 

Senator Rockefeller. It certainly will be. 

Senator Wyden. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Blakey, I want to go back to this question of the relationship 
between the Transportation Security Administration and your 
agency. This morning in the paper there was a scathing article 
about the Transportation Security Administration and to some ex- 
tent they talk about how people from your agency and the Trans- 
portation Security Administration are almost tripping over them- 
selves. 

Let me read you a paragraph from this: 

“Although an FAA committee of industry experts was designing an employee 
identification system to replace the hundreds of different badges used at air- 
ports around the country, the TSA convened its own effort. Confused contractors 
made presentations to both groups.” 

So on issues like baggage screening, on questions of employees, 
how are you going to put together a relationship with the Trans- 
portation Security Administration so we do not have people in two 
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key agencies just tripping over themselves and making a difficult 
situation even more so? 

Ms. Blakey. Well, certainly I am looking at this, of course, from 
the outside now and so it is hard to make judgments about things 
until I have an opportunity to work closely with Admiral Loy and 
others at the Department of Transportation on this. 

I will say this. I think in the startup stages of any operation, re- 
gardless of what it is, there are times when the interface between 
existing organizations is tough to work out. There may be areas 
where there is genuine redundancy. There may be gaps. That is 
what I certainly am going to focus on. It was one reason why I 
raised it in my opening statement. The FAA certainly has a long 
and distinguished background and experience in working in the 
airport environment with all the professionals there. I think that 
we certainly can work to support the TSA and have a seamless 
transition between the security professionals, and the safety profes- 
sionals and airport workers, who are all doing the job of maxi- 
mizing safety and security in various ways. That is something that 
we are going to have to work very hard to do. 

Senator Wyden. I think what concerns me is we heard all of this 
essentially months ago. That is why I am trying to ask you about 
some specific issues, to get a sense of how you are going to ap- 
proach them. 

Tell me about the baggage screening issue. Here the Transpor- 
tation Security Administration again has a lead responsibility, but 
the Federal Aviation Administration has a key role to play with the 
airports, and the airports are going to be out there installing all 
those scanners. How do you see working with the airports and the 
Transportation Security Administration? 

My sense is, if this problem is not resolved in the next few 
months there is going to be absolute chaos, because we are going 
to have a busy travel season. Again, I would like to know how you 
are going to go about approaching that. 

Ms. Blakey. I think that what we have to do is to bring a strong 
management focus and intensity to these challenges. They are im- 
mediate, they are right before us, and we are going to have to bring 
everything we have to bear on making sure that we do bring the 
expertise, the manpower, and the kinds of systems that we know 
we can put in place to bear on these issues. 

I certainly also believe it is critical to talk with airport operators 
at all stages and at all levels — including small airport operators, 
those who are facing some of the biggest challenges in terms of con- 
gestion, the throughput issues, if you will — and bring them in, as 
I know is already beginning to be done. We can do more of this to 
elicit their help, ideas, and support, to figure out how we are going 
to make these systems work. 

I do not have any doubt that it is something that really does take 
a lot of roll-up-the-sleeves commitment, as much as anything else, 
and the work of a lot of smart people who have been out there in 
this system for a long time. But we do have to bring them together 
on this and focus, and I think that is exactly what we will be look- 
ing to do. 

Senator Wyden. I see that as your highest priority 

Ms. Blakey. I agree. 
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Senator Wyden [continuing]. Because this article this morning — 
this is a real wake-up call to people. It basically says, I am not 
going to read the whole thing, very little substantive has been done 
in the last 6, 7 months. 

I am willing to say I think we have made a bit more progress 
than that. But I can tell you, I do not think it has been anywhere 
near what it needs to be, and unless you can sort out with the 
Transportation Security Administration some of these key issues — 
and I am talking about in the next 60 days — I think there is just 
going to be chaos this holiday season. 

Let me turn now to the question of the agency’s bureaucracy, and 
particularly these costly and time-consuming certification proce- 
dures that seem to be holding up getting new and safer aircraft 
and equipment out there. Now, what we hear from the general 
aviation community is that they are particularly concerned that 
these certification procedures are keeping technological improve- 
ments, improvements that would absolutely translate into areas of 
increased safety, that they are the ones that are not being made 
a high priority. 

Can you give us some assurance that, as it relates to certification 
processes for technological improvements on safety, that you will 
make that a top priority? 

Ms. Blakey. I am glad you raised the question. Coming from the 
National Transportation Safety Board, we have got a great deal of 
confidence in the ability of new technologies to address not only 
safety concerns, which is our primary concern, but also efficiency 
in the system. 

Nick Sabatini, who heads the certification area for the FAA, and 
I have had extensive conversations about the way we can move the 
process forward more quickly. I do not think there is any doubt 
about the fact that that is something that the FAA should be com- 
mitted to. The FAA usually gets it right. Unfortunately, it does not 
get it right as quickly as it should in that area, and I think that 
is something we should address. 

Senator Wyden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Wyden. 

Senator Burns, before I call on you I just wondered if Senator 
Snowe has any comments she wants to make. 

Senator Snowe. No, I will wait. 

Senator Rockefeller. All right. 

Senator Burns. 

Senator Burns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just got a cou- 
ple of questions. 

One is of a parochial nature. We have been trying to take care 
of that dark spot around Bozeman and Butte and Helena a long 
time. I am going to ask you a couple questions, and I do not know 
where it goes or where it ends up. But somebody is going to run 
into one another up there one of these days and they are going to 
say: Golly, we should have done that 14 years ago. 

I am aware there has been reports that unairworthy or not prop- 
erly tested or certified parts are being placed into aircraft and en- 
gines during their maintenance, repair, and overhaul cycles, often 
through so-called PMAs — that is, parts manufacturer’s approvals. I 
also understand that the FAA has been working on a complete re- 
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write of its certification procedures for products and parts, Part 21, 
for the past decade, but it is bogged down and no final rule has 
been issued. 

It is the same thing that this Senator that was sitting right here 
said about when are they going to write the rules for the Grand 
Canyon. Nobody responds. I am not looking to add any new regu- 
latory burdens on aircraft owners or operators, but it seems to me 
that the FAA needs to be doing more to ensure that when the work 
is done to repair and replace parts on aircraft or their engines, it 
does not degrade the original safety margins of the equipment. 

Now, I am going to ask for your commitment today that you will 
look into this issue. We would like for those rules to be written and 
I would like for them to be reported back to this Committee, and 
especially to me. I am to the end of my rope as far as trying to do 
some safety things with radar in that little triangle area of Butte, 
Helena, and Bozeman, and I am not getting anywhere there and 
he is not getting anywhere on the rules and regulations. 

There is no excuse for not writing the rules and putting them 
into effect, at least put them out there where they are open for crit- 
icism. But the FAA just will not do it. I guess the only way you 
do, you just defund them. That is a terrible thing to say, because 
we need them safety-wise. But by gosh, I will tell you what, the 
basics have to be done. 

As far as screening is concerned, I still think the screening 
thing — we are discriminated against, those of us who wear boots. 
You are not going to get through there with a pair of boots. You 
are going to have to take them off every time. It cost me six pair 
of socks. You cannot have any holes in them now and expect your 
wife to speak to you after you go through the screen. No. 1. 

No. 2, they have got to match. Those of us who wear boots, we 
never worried about socks matching. You just put on two socks and 
go. 

But I am really upset about this, because this is a safety issue. 
This is a safety issue. So is that a safety issue with the radar in 
my State. There is no excuse for it. There is absolutely no excuse 
for it. So I would like to have your commitment today that that will 
be high on your priority list once you are confirmed, and I am 
going to vote for your confirmation, but I want to see something 
happen down there, Ms. Blakey, I really do, because we have wait- 
ed long enough. We have waited long enough. Patience is running 
out. 

So could I have your commitment on those? 

Ms. Blakey. Senator, you are striking at an issue that is very 
near to my heart. As you can appreciate, sitting over at the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board firing off letters to the FAA 
urging that safety rulemakings move forward, many of which have 
been years in the making and are still not even at the NPRM 
stage, it is something that I am very much looking forward to see- 
ing how I can address that on a very practical and real basis. 

It will be an interesting position to be responding to letters that 
I have written, so I do think that I am going to find myself in a 
fairly ironic position from time to time. 

Senator Burns. That is true. 
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Ms. Blakey. But, that said, I share completely your concern, and 
certainly for some of the big rulemakings, in the area of certifi- 
cation of parts, which absolutely require attention. 

Senator Burns. Well, we are talking about something — and I just 
want your commitment to that, and explain to those folks who 
wrote them rules that maybe they should seek employment some- 
where else. It is time, and we have got to see a lot of grins back 
there. You ever try to fire one? I used to do it at Yellowstone Coun- 
ty. But I tell you, it has to be done. 

Thank you very much for coming today. 

Ms. Blakey. Thank you. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Burns. 

Senator Fitzgerald. 

Senator Fitzgerald. I wanted to ask a question about something 
that happened under Jane Garvey’s years at the FAA. I think she 
in general did a very good job, but there was one issue that I dis- 
agreed with her on. That was the delay controls that the FAA had 
imposed for years by regulation. She urged Congress to pass a law 
that lifted delay controls at various airports where there was more 
demand than the airport had capacity for. 

O’Hare is perhaps the best example of that. O’Hare opened — I 
think in 1963 it had its grand opening. It was opened a little bit 
before that, but it had its grand opening in 1963. By 1969 it was 
at full capacity, and since 1969 demand has always exceeded capac- 
ity at O’Hare. 

But in 1969 the FAA put in regulations, delay control regulations 
to prevent airlines from scheduling more flights at O’Hare than the 
airport had capacity to handle. Those regulations were in effect 
until 1999, and all during that 30-year period we did not have 
much of a problem with delays at O’Hare. 

But as soon as Ms. Garvey urged Congress to lift those delay 
controls, we passed a statute that overrode and wiped out regula- 
tions that the FAA put into effect in 1969, delays shot through the 
roof at O’Hare and the traveling public has been brought to its 
knees at O’Hare because the airlines that operate there are allowed 
to schedule as many flights as they would like, regardless of the 
airport’s capacity. 

So I guess — I know that since then the FAA has changed its posi- 
tion with respect to LaGuardia and they have reimposed delay con- 
trols at LaGuardia. But Chicago is suffering. We have to endure a 
system in which the airport has capacity in good weather for 
maybe 220 flights an hour. In bad weather that may drop down to 
150 an hour. The old delay controls I think used to make the air- 
lines schedule an average of about 180 flights an hour. Now they 
can schedule as many as they want, which often means that trav- 
elers at O’Hare have no chance of getting off the ground at their 
scheduled departure time. 

Our newspapers in Chicago, the Sun-Times and the Tribune, 
have done exposes showing that at some moments of the day — I 
think 8:45 is a very popular time to fly — the airlines will schedule 
25 or more flights to take off at 8:45 in the morning, even though 
the airport only has capacity for three flights to take off at that 
time. 
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Would you be adverse to looking at that issue and seeing if there 
is not a better way that we could manage delays by somehow pre- 
venting the airlines — I know they have a problem; they cannot sit 
down and work out their schedules together because that would 
raise antitrust issues. But we have got to have another way of solv- 
ing this. 

Congestion pricing has been talked about, I believe, by Secretary 
Mineta. Do you have any thoughts on this issue, or is it something 
you just would approach with an open mind? 

Ms. Blakey. Well, it has been a thorny issue for many years, as 
we all know. The history there is such that I am not sure there are 
any easy or good solutions. Certainly I looked at the decision of the 
previous administration to lift the slot controls at the three slot- 
controlled airports. There is the fourth, of course, Ronald Reagan 
National, which is legislatively imposed. 

But I looked at that with interest because it is hard to know in 
a dynamic system sometimes how these things are going to work 
out. That said, I think it is a step forward that the FAA right now 
has requested comments about the way to approach this problem, 
specifically at LaGuardia, but also in terms of the overall national 
system. 

One of the first things I would like to do when I get there is to 
look at those comments in depth, to see what we know in terms 
of traffic flow, as well as the specific ideas on the table, and see 
if there are some better ways to approach things. The idea of reim- 
posing any heavy hand in the system is not something that I would 
look forward to, because for the most part at almost all of our air- 
ports, allowing the dynamics of the marketplace to work does work. 

But O’Hare certainly, and the other airports that have had prob- 
lems over the years in terms of managing the demand overall, may 
require some special procedures and we are going to have to look 
at that. But I am looking for that set of comments as helping, I 
hope, to provide some good guidance. 

Senator Fitzgerald. With respect to air traffic control, as we 
need more and more capacity in this country there will be a lot of 
people urging you to bring flights closer together, to allow proce- 
dures at airports such as LAHSO, Land And Hold Short, proce- 
dures that potentially cut the margin of safety. You have to balance 
safety with efficiency here. 

I am looking for an answer with respect to your general philos- 
ophy in this area. When you have to make those kind of decisions, 
how do you go about balancing safety on the one hand and effi- 
ciency on the other hand? If you were to err on the one side, which 
side do you think that would be? 

Ms. Blakey. There is no question about it. It is safety. I do not 
believe there is a single member of the traveling public that would 
not want us to put our greatest emphasis there, and make sure 
that we are staying within very wide margins when it comes to 
safety. I think that is absolutely critical. 

Now, one of the things that is very encouraging is that some of 
the new technologies and the new modernization programs that are 
coming on line, are going to allow us to do things in the system 
that we have not been allowed to do before. So I am looking to 
much of this in terms of modernization programs that will allow us 
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to move forward in a way that I hope will not really pose the kinds 
of tough choices that we have had to date in some cases on that 
front. 

But safety has got to be the first priority and it certainly will be 
with me. 

Senator Fitzgerald. I see my red light has come on. If I could 
just one final follow-up, Mr. Chairman. I was vacationing in Colo- 
rado over the recess and had the opportunity to go visit NORAD 
in Colorado Springs, and in talking to the Air Force people there 
they led me to believe that every military plane already has global 
positioning satellite navigation and that they use it for their own 
purposes and that they are way ahead of commercial aviation in 
this country. 

Now, I know commercial airlines have wanted to have that for 
some time. The chairman of United when I first got sworn into of- 
fice 4 years ago was telling me about that, and it still has not hap- 
pened. 

Is there anything that you can do to speed the realization of glob- 
al positioning satellite technology on commercial aircraft in this 
country and having it take over our traffic management from the 
radar-based system that we now have? Where is the FAA on that 
now, do you know? 

Ms. Blakey. Well, I think that if you look at the broad array of 
air traffic control modernization programs, you definitely see that 
there is real emphasis on movement toward more aircraft-based 
systems and certainly using global positioning satellite systems as 
a part of the way we are going to address navigation and safety. 

The fact is that 9-11 also, reinforced for us that it requires a 
combined ground-based and satellite-based system for us to have 
the appropriate level of schedule and safety that we are going to 
have to maintain. So I think the question in the years to come as 
we begin further implementation of these very, very exciting and 
I think very important programs that we are going to have the ben- 
efit of, is, what is the best signal? Where should the decisions be 
made? 

Many of them should be cockpit-based, there is no question about 
that. Many of these should be by the navigation information that 
is provided directly to the flight deck. But it is going to be, again, 
a combination of programs, the combined efforts of the best of these 
systems, that I think is going to give us really what we are looking 
for as we move forward here. 

Senator Fitzgerald. Well, thank you, Ms. Blakey, and I look for- 
ward to working with you. I hope we have a speedy confirmation 
here in the Senate and I look forward to working with you in the 
months and years to come. I am sure this Committee will get to 
know you very well. I am gratified to hear that even the Chairman 
of the Aviation Subcommittee gets checked when he goes through 
his hometown airport for schedule purposes in West Virginia. 

So thank you, Ms. Blakey, very much for being here. 

Ms. Blakey. Thank you. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Fitzgerald. 

Senator Snowe. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. OLYMPIA SNOWE, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MAINE 

Senator Snowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome you, Ms. Blakey, to the Committee. I think 
that your appointment sends a very important signal to this coun- 
try due to your considerable background with the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board and Government service. I am impressed 
with your knowledge on the issues of safety, of making safety the 
first and foremost priority, and having the depth and breadth of 
understanding of those issues and the implications for the traveling 
public. 

I think there is no question, in the aftermath of September 11th, 
that safety is clearly a major, major priority for this Congress and 
for this country. I know in the past, as others have mentioned here 
in the Committee, that with respect to the National Transportation 
Safety Board many of the policies and recommendations that have 
been made have not been implemented by the FAA. I hope that you 
will take a look at some of those issues in this position, because 
I do think it is critical for the future to really look at some of the 
safety recommendations to ensure that we have the highest stand- 
ards possible in this country for the traveling public. 

So I welcome you, because I do think that with your skills and 
leadership it clearly can continue to put FAA at the forefront on 
those issues that are so important to this country. 

Let me ask you several questions. One of the areas that has been 
a problem for somebody that represents the State of Maine, and I 
know the Chairman in West Virginia, is that we are rural States, 
and the implications of the type of policies that do come from the 
FAA do have disparate implications for a small rural State versus 
more urban States and more urban communities. 

For example, recently the FAA issued a policy that allowed for 
the construction of the sixth runway at Logan Airport, but it was 
conditional on developing a peak pricing plan, so that they would 
increase the fees for those slots and times that obviously were at 
peak times during the course of the day. In the past when that pol- 
icy has been tried, it clearly has had ramifications for small States 
that rely on small regional carriers. 

We do not have big jets any more, with rare exceptions, at this 
point. Northern Maine, when I first came to Congress, in 1978 had 
767s. Today they have one service between Boston and Presque Isle 
and that is through the Essential Air Service Program. So a lot has 
changed as a result of deregulation. 

So I am asking you to really consider the implications of policies 
that affect small and medium-sized communities versus urban 
areas, because clearly when the decision is made, for example, by 
Logan Airport and its authority, they are going to make a decision 
that is obviously going to affect those that carry the least number 
of passengers. 

Obviously, coming from a rural area, we are not going to have 
the big jets going into Logan. That was yesteryear. It is not today 
anymore. So therefore I would hope that you would look very care- 
fully at that policy. This was a recent policy issued by the FAA. 
Obviously, we are very concerned in Maine because it will ulti- 
mately affect small regional carriers, the commuter aircraft that 
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rely on going through Logan so that people can make their connec- 
tions to other parts of the country or abroad. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Ms. Blakey. I do appreciate the concern that you are talking 
about. In fact, one of the things that I have tried to do as a part 
of preparing for this hearing and thinking about the prospect of 
this job is talk to a number of airport managers and operators in 
smaller areas, because I could not agree with you more that the 
issues are different from that perspective and the effect of traffic 
at the hubs directly impacts the kind of service that they can pro- 
vide in their community and the viability in some cases of that 
service. 

So it is a real balance that has to be achieved there. I would cer- 
tainly echo that. I would say that, from what I know — and I was 
not a party, of course, to any of the discussion about the Logan Air- 
port plan — the new runway that is planned it is my understanding 
is projected to reduce delays there by about 90,000 hours. That is 
very impressive. 

If we can achieve reduction in delays by using that runway dur- 
ing bad weather circumstances, we can perhaps avoid some of the 
other kinds of approaches that really do have impact elsewhere. 
That could be a real win all the way around. 

Senator Snowe. I just think it is important for the FAA when 
they are crafting that type of policy to make sure that there is an 
understanding about the effects it has on small, rural areas that 
rely on commuter air service for any kind of air transportation. 
Clearly what would have happened in the past — that is why it 
evoked such a major reaction — was that the first casualty would be 
commuter aircraft, the smaller aircraft, because they carry fewer 
passengers. 

But if we were to use that logic, obviously, and we extrapolate 
from that, obviously either our service is going to be more expen- 
sive if we have it at all, and that certainly would be the implication 
of that type of policy in the final analysis, because obviously the 
peak traffic hours are important to those of us here in Maine as 
well. So I think that we have to design a package that does keep 
in mind the effects of a policy when it comes to small States that 
rely on commuter aircraft, because otherwise we would never win 
under that scenario and we would ultimately face the impact of 
that type of policy. 

Obviously, we are very concerned about this peak pricing policy, 
and I know that the goal is to reduce delays at Logan and that is 
an important objective because they do have major problems with 
delays. But on the other hand, I want to make sure that we are 
not excluded from this process to the extent that we feel the true 
impact of that policy. 

Ms. Blakey. Well, I have not had a chance to look at the plans 
for that study that they are planning up there for peak period pric- 
ing, so I do not know the specifics on it. But certainly with respect 
to your broad point, from the standpoint of the FAA we are going 
to be very attuned to providing adequate service and doing every- 
thing we can to ensure that service is provided to smaller commu- 
nities. 

Senator Snowe. I appreciate that. 
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On another issue, back in December 2000 the FAA issued an 
order regarding distribution of takeoff and landing slots at 
LaGuardia and a lottery system was held to allocate the limited 
number of slots available to air carriers. One carrier, for example, 
from our State, again a small carrier, lost most of their slots under 
this lottery system, in fact as a result dropped the service from 
Portland, Maine, to LaGuardia. 

Obviously, I understand that there is a significant problem with 
congestion at LaGuardia. But again, these type of actions ulti- 
mately reverberate on the smaller communities in the final anal- 
ysis, and the underserved communities continue to be further un- 
derserved because of these policies. So I would hope that again 
when you are looking at implementing these different approaches 
that you would look at this, at the impact it would have on smaller 
communities, because the lottery system did have that effect and 
so ultimately the carrier did cancel its service because they lost 
most of their slots. 

What in your view could be done to relieve congestion, at least 
in terms of what Congress could do to relieve congestion at various 
airports? Have you given that any thought at this point in order 
to ensure that we can take various approaches, what Congress 
could do, in addition to airport construction? I know that is one of 
the issues that we have provided support for in this Committee. 

Ms. Blakey. Well, fundamentally increasing infrastructure is one 
of the answers. In fact, it is a key answer, as I think we all know, 
because it is hard to get there without increase at certain airports 
really in terms of the pavement that is available, and the facilities 
that we can provide. So we have to recognize that, and I know 
there are hard choices involved. 

But the lengthy period of time that is involved in runway devel- 
opment and in other infrastructure development is certainly an 
area in which I would like to do everything we can to make sure 
the process is efficient so that we can address those needs. In addi- 
tion, I think the critical question, of course, is whether we have the 
right tools available from the standpoint of air traffic control and 
from the standpoint of the system to manage things well. 

It was interesting to me to learn that over three-quarters of the 
delays that are caused by problems with the infrastructure, down 
time of various sorts, issues in terms of the tools that ATC has 
available, only occur at a little over one-quarter of the airports. Yet 
that can cause huge bottlenecks for the whole system and be a real 
problem. 

So bringing on line newer technologies and modernizing in those 
areas where it is most critical I think can have a real effect. Cer- 
tainly as we move forward, I am certainly very open to looking at 
the way we are approaching air traffic control broadly to see if 
there are other ways to achieve operational changes that can help. 

I do not have the answers to this, but there are a variety of ways 
that we can look at this in addition to looking for the long-term 
bringing on line of much more modern programs and therefore the 
ability to have greater throughput. 

Senator Snowe. Well, I think it would be important at some 
point when you assume this position to get your input and pro- 
viding it to this Committee and to the Congress about what you 
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view the priorities are in terms of what we could do now on non- 
air traffic control initiatives, certainly where the Congress is in- 
volved, to ensure that we can do everything we can put in place 
to avoid delays in the future. 

We have seen a sharp decrease in delays compared to where we 
were in 1999 and 2000, obviously, with the effects of September 
11th and the economic slowdown. But obviously that is going to 
change. There has been a projection that there will be a billion pas- 
sengers a year passing through airports by the year 2010, and the 
question is will we have the type of technology and infrastructure 
in place and what should Congress be doing if we are not doing it 
already. 

So your assessment I think on that would be very important as 
you move ahead in your responsibilities in making sure that we are 
fully informed. 

Ms. Blakey. Well, I appreciate that, and I must tell you that I 
think this Committee has been very supportive and very helpful on 
that front. As I have learned about this, I am quite struck by that. 

I would recommend to you one thing. Administrator Garvey in 
her last hearing in the House did recommend some streamlining in 
terms of management changes for the FAA which I think would 
help us recruit for that chief operating officer position. It is a crit- 
ical position in terms of air traffic control. So I would recommend 
those changes that she laid out, because I do think if we could 
streamline and realign that slightly it would make it much easier 
to get the right people and therefore the strongest management 
team to address these things. 

Senator Snowe. Well, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Senator Snowe. 

Let me just ask a couple final questions. One of them is actually 
for your speeding up of the process of confirmation, although the 
question is not one that you will welcome. This has to do with the 
AFSCME contract, and that is important. There are some holds on 
your nomination, as you know, and we do not want that and it is 
dangerous for the American people and it is dangerous for every- 
body who has anything to do with the airline industry for you not 
to be in that position. 

Now, the contract was negotiated, it was agreed to, it was signed 
off by AFSCME, it was signed off by the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, it was ratified by the union members, and then it was 
stopped cold in the Office of Management and Budget. This con- 
tract has been lingering since February of 2001. That is a long 
time. It is a festering problem. It involves 2,000 people and it is 
not going to go away unless something is done and it potentially 
could affect your confirmation. I do not know that, but you know 
that there are holds and it is over this issue. 

You can say that is playing hardball. I am not one of the holders, 
but you can say that is playing hardball, or you can say this is get- 
ting at a basic issue because we are talking about the morale and 
how people are treated and this and that and the other thing — con- 
tract agreed to, you-them, or your predecessor-them, stopped at 
0MB, where so many things in all administrations die, because 
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they have special responsibilities and they are not always the 
warmest of hearts that reside over there. 

In any event, if you are confirmed what are you going to do about 
this? 

Ms. Blakey. Well, what I know about this, of course, is broad in- 
formation looked at from outside, because I certainly was not a 
part of that process, or aware of the issue until fairly recently. I 
have had a broad briefing on labor issues from the FAA. But again, 
I have never seen the negotiated document. I have not really spo- 
ken to any of the direct parties involved. So I cannot shed a lot of 
light on the specifics. 

I can say this. I have a tremendous amount of confidence and be- 
lief in the collective bargaining process. It is really what has driven 
our Nation’s economy in so many ways. It has been a successful ap- 
proach. It is certainly something that I would not only approach 
with good faith, I would approach it with a lot of energy, because 
I do not think a situation like the one you described is healthy. It 
is not healthy for not only the morale of those affected, the indi- 
vidual employees, but the good of the workforce at large and the 
kind of spirit of teamwork and focus that we are going to need, as 
we have discussed many of the challenges today. 

So I think this does have to be resolved. I would look forward to 
working very hard to do so, to sit down at the bargaining table 
again and to discuss what is really at issue. As I say, I have no 
way of speaking to the specifics. 

I would also point this out, that the matter is before an adminis- 
trative law judge right now, I am told, and a decision is expected 
from that from a judicial standpoint any day. So that may resolve 
the issue in and of itself. I have no idea, of course, what the view 
will be from the bench. But it is at that stage of the process, and 
so it may be that this is something that one should let that process 
go forward because there is presumably an impartial eye looking 
at the views of both sides. 

So with that in mind, I think that I would certainly just tell you 
I would approach this with good faith if and when I am in the job. 

Senator Rockefeller. That is a good answer and I appreciate 
that. 

Let me, from my point of view — Senator Snowe, do you have 
more questions? 

Senator Snowe. No. 

Senator Rockefeller. You do not. From my point of view — ^be- 
fore I came to this Committee hearing, I said to another Senator 
in our caucus that we were going to have this hearing. I do know 
that there are a lot of hearings going on today. The Senator made 
a very interesting comment which resonated with me, because I 
have been watching government for quite a long time. I was a Gov- 
ernor for 8 years and did not have quite as many people working 
for me as you will at 50,000. A small State, but still an awful lot 
of people. 

It always interested me and it has interested me a lot more since 
I have gotten here, in a small State a Governor, for example, to wit 
you, can issue an order or can do a directive or pursue something 
and there is always a fairly close relationship between the State 
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Government and the people who work for it and a Governor. It is 
a more intimate relationship. You get up here, everything changes. 

I have been stunned in the post- 9/11 context by what I call turf 
consciousness. We are not immune from that ourselves, I might 
say, in Congress. There were those on this Committee that opposed 
the idea of aviation security going to homeland security. I did not. 
I thought it was good. If it was a question of turf, then I guess I 
should have been against it. I am not. I think it is a good idea, be- 
cause I think you have so much to do, you will be involved with 
it anyway. You have so much to do and we have got to keep people 
flying. 

But the whole concept of what you call the culture of bureauc- 
racy, the culture of non-change, the culture of, oh. Administrator 
Blakey is going to come and then she is going to go. Yes, she will 
be here for 5 years, that is unusual, but then she will go, then 
there will be somebody else. This is like Senators who have been 
here for a long time say: Oh, I have been through five presidents, 
I have been through seven presidents, whatever it is. 

There develops this kind of a culture of “we are who we are and 
people may tell us what to do, but we do not listen because we do 
what we do. That is what we are trained to do. They say the world 
has changed, but our equipment has not changed, our ethos has 
not changed, our self-esteem has not changed; we show up to work, 
we do the same thing.” 

It is an enormous problem in government. I am on the Intel- 
ligence Committee; I watch in there the most intimate and imme- 
diate matters of national security, the reluctance of people in var- 
ious organizations that work on that to change the way they do 
business, to change their patterns of behavior, basically culture. 

Now, I thought Jane Garvey made a good start on that. She did 
a lot of traveling around, met with people who worked for FAA. 
That is a big deal, people do not show up, and when the Adminis- 
trator shows up that really means something. I think that things 
improved. 

On the other hand, FAA is changing so fast, needs to change so 
fast, its various functions need to be modernized so quickly. We, for 
the first time, we were very lax in Congress, finally passed a reau- 
thorization bill. Even that was a quirk, and it got things going. The 
unplugging of hubs is tremendously important. Senator Fitzgerald 
was talking about O’Hare. He and I have different views as to what 
ought to happen about O’Hare. 

But one of the things I think nobody can doubt is that O’Hare 
may not be a problem for delays in O’Hare itself, but it sure is a 
problem in West Virginia and every other place that any plane out 
of O’Hare flies to or from. So that O’Hare affects all these things. 

Now, that does not mean that you can take air traffic control and 
ask them to do something differently until you have the technology 
to allow them to either separate distances, altitude in the air, or 
whatever distances between planes, or find the technology to allow 
planes to land or take off more quickly, and that they are all in 
place and that they are all compatible and they reflect themselves 
in the cockpit. It is easy to talk about it and very hard and expen- 
sive to do. 
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But the general question I have, this person said, and I will just 
be very blunt about it, that “those FAA people, they are going to 
eat her alive.” Now, I want you to respond to that and tell me why 
they are not going to eat you alive. 

Ms. Blakey. Well, I think in part because, as they say, “I are 
them.” You have to remember that I come out of the career bu- 
reaucracy, for one thing, so I have been there. I do understand 
what you are talking about from a cultural standpoint. I have a 
healthy respect for the people who day in and day out have to de- 
liver the goods in all the specific ways that way down in the FAA 
have to happen. 

So there is certainly, as I say, both a respect for the functionality 
as well as a respect for what I am up against in terms of trying 
to make change, because people do not like to change. Organiza- 
tions do not like to change. It is very fundamental. 

All right, what does that mean and how do you do it? I am not 
going to say I have all the answers here today by a long shot. But 
to borrow an analogy from a different mode of transportation, you 
have got to get off the bridge. It is no good to be up there with your 
officers, everybody in braid and turning the wheel and pretending 
that the ship is going in the direction you want and everything way 
down is functioning, because half the time the wheel is not con- 
nected to anything and folks down there are just doing it all on 
their own, if you take that approach. 

You do have to get into the organization, meet with people in 
their offices, go out into the field, sit and talk with people about 
what is going on and what is not. But most importantly, you have 
to take the navigational map, if you will, from the bridge out with 
everyone and say, OK, here are the goals where we are going here, 
here is what we want to accomplish here. Now, I am expecting you 
to tell me what it is going to take to empower you to get it done, 
but there are performance measures here, we are expecting things 
to happen. And we want to get real specific about that. So let us 
talk about the schedule, let us talk about the metrics in terms of 
the way we want to approach things here, what the benchmarks 
are and how are we going to get there. 

Then you have to continue, I believe, day in and day out, week 
in and week out, with that kind of intensity at all levels of the or- 
ganization, because if you are doing it all from the front office it 
just simply does not work and people do not respect that, and you 
will never know really what is happening fundamentally. 

So that is the way culturally I look at it, and I will certainly do 
everything I can to make sure that the organization is going to be 
one that is going to be nimble, be aggressive in meeting its dead- 
lines, and be very proud of the fact that it is a real change agent. 
I think that can happen. 

Senator Rockefeller. Good answer. It is a good answer, and it 
is an important answer and you hit it immediately and you hit it 
hard. The fact that you have been in the bureaucracy, so to speak, 
in fact does mean a great deal. 

I am going to adjourn this now, but this is an extraordinarily im- 
portant mission. I think the American people have no sense of 
what it is that an FAA Administrator goes through, what they face, 
the pressures on them, that everything is real-time, instant, and 
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funding is always short. We are now in a Federal budget deficit sit- 
uation. That does not bode well. You have the advantage that avia- 
tion is one of the most high profile issues on the national agenda 
right now and very much, obviously, in terms of security. 

Your interest is in safety, your interest is in getting people back 
into airplanes, your interest is in having planes take off on time, 
land on time, have them do it faster, but at the same time very 
safely. So it is an enormous position which you are undertaking. 

I want you to have the position. I think you are going to get the 
position. I hope it is real soon, and I thank you very much for ap- 
pearing. 

Ms. Blakey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:07 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



APPENDIX 


Responses to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Ernest F. Holdings 

TO Marion Blakey 

Question 1. General Management: The FAA for years was often criticized as reac- 
tive, not proactive in making safety advances. Things have changed over the last 
several years. What are your plans to huild upon those changes to reduce the risk 
of accidents? 

Answer. As Chairman of the National Transportation Safety Board, I am keenly 
aware of the need to be proactive on issues of safety. In my current job, safety is 
my highest priority and should I be confirmed as FAA Administrator, my commit- 
ment to safety will remain paramount. I think one of the changes we have seen over 
the past few years is FAA’s willingness to work with the industry to identify and 
meet challenges. The Operational Evolution Plan provides all parties with an under- 
standing of how agency goals are to be met, allowing all stakeholders to plan accord- 
ingly. In addition, some of the programs currently in place are intended to obtain 
information on areas such as human factors, which plays a role in virtually all acci- 
dents. Changing the focus from learning things after an accident to understanding 
how to improve safety before an accident is critical to a further reduction in the ac- 
cident rate. The FAA is currently on track to meet its goal of reducing accidents 
by 80% by 2007. I am committed to focusing all my experience and expertise on 
helping them achieve that goal. 

Question 2. Boeing Aircraft: Last week the FAA ordered all commercial airlines 
to inspect more than 1,400 planes built by Boeing to check on the fuel pump wiring. 
This is an example where the FAA is being more proactive. How quickly are these 
checks being done? Have you gotten any preliminary results from the checks that 
have been done? Do you consider this an unsafe condition for flying? 

Answer. Tm advised by the FAA’s top safety officials that the FAA’s Emergency 
Airworthiness Directive (AD) that was issued on Friday, September 6, and was ef- 
fective upon receipt, applied to operators of Boeing Next Generation Model 737 air- 
planes (Series -600, -700, -700C, -800 and -900), Boeing Model 747 airplanes, and 
Boeing Model 757 airplanes. The AD addresses a population of 1250 fuel pumps, 
manufactured by Hydro-Aire, a supplier to the Boeing Commercial Airplane Group. 
There have been 3 reported cases of these pumps malfunctioning due to an assembly 
problem of the internal pump wiring. This defect is thought to exist in only 2.5% 
of the pumps, or approximately 30 pumps. A potentially unsafe condition exists if 
the mis-wired fuel pump produces a spark, which could ignite flammable vapors in 
a fuel tank. The actions taken by this AD will prevent such an occurrence. 

The current AD directs operators of the affected airplane models to maintain a 
certain level of fuel in the tank necessary to cover the fuel pump. This will ensure 
the continued safe operation of the affected aircraft until an inspection can be devel- 
oped to identify and remove the mis-assembled or bad pumps. 

The FAA is working with Boeing to develop an effective means to inspect the fleet 
for the presence of a mis-assembled pump. When an effective means of inspection 
is approved by the FAA, another AD will be issued to mandate its accomplishment. 
No inspections have been conducted to date. 

Question 3. Cockpit Doors: Cockpit doors are required to be strengthened to with- 
stand bullets or grenade blast by April 9, 2003. Recent news reports have indicated 
that the FAA is concerned about meeting this deadline. What is the current status 
of this effort? What steps will you be taking to insure that this deadline is met? 
The cockpit is clearly most vulnerable while the doors are open Do you plan on mak- 
ing any additional changes to ensure the integrity of the cockpit? 

Answer. I understand that the FAA is holding weekly meetings with industry to 
identify and resolve any issues that would delay certification and installation of the 
new hardened doors. In addition, the agency is receiving weekly status reports from 
manufacturers and airlines which will allow the FAA to identify and address any 
issue that might jeopardize the deadline being met. When the original rule was 
issued requiring stronger locks on the doors, the airlines were also required to en- 
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sure that the door remained locked during the operation of the flight, that each car- 
rier establish procedures for identifying those individuals who need access to the 
flight deck, and that each carrier establish procedures for pilots to follow when they 
needed to leave the flight deck during the operation of the flight. 

Question 4. Pilot Licenses: The FAA continues to have authority to issue pilot li- 
censes (certificates to airmen). How will FAA use new technologies, like biometrics 
for new licenses, and how quickly will the FAA change the current paper license 
system? 

Answer. I’m advised that the FAA has developed a proposed rulemaking for im- 
mediate implementation that would require airmen to carry photo identification 
along with their airmen certificate. The photo identification would be required to be 
in the airmen’s possession in order to exercise the privileges of their certificate. The 
rulemaking was proposed by the Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association as a way to 
quickly get in place a mechanism to provide photo identification along with the 
FAA’s airmen’s certificate. 

Before considering a photo and/or biometrics on the FAA certificate itself, the FAA 
will want to see what type of standard identification criteria are established by ei- 
ther the Transportation Security Administration or the proposed Department of 
Homeland Security. 

Question 5. AIP: It is not clear how expenditures for the Airport Improvement 
Program have been impacted by 9-11, and if those changes will have a severe im- 
pact on the FAA. What impacts on spending priorities has 9-11 had on the AIP pro- 
gram? 

Answer. I’m told that the FAA anticipates that Airport Improvement Program 
(AIP) expenditures for security related projects this year (other than terminal modi- 
fications to accommodate passenger and baggage screening) will be approximately 
$400 million. This represents four times the highest amount devoted to security 
projects in any previous year. The FAA is continuing to work with the Transpor- 
tation Security Administration to identify permanent solutions for EDS installation. 

To meet the increased security needs in FY 2002, the FAA did curtail AIP funding 
of new projects. However, the impact of this action in FY 2002 is likely to be modest 
because many airports delayed new starts themselves in response to the uncertain- 
ties in the 12 months after September 11. 

Question 6. Privatization: The FAA, in an opinion submitted to the District Court 
in Ohio, included a statement that contracting out air traffic control tower functions 
for “contract towers” — a program limited to a specific category of small airport — is 
not an inherently governmental function. While the opinion of the FAA is limited 
to these types of towers, I want to make sure that the reasoning does not, and is 
not used to further erode the inherently governmental nature of the FAA’s mission 
to provide Air Traffic Services. Can you give me your assurance that the FAA’s opin- 
ion with respect to contract towers will not be expanded upon? 

Answer. I’ve been advised that FAA has no plans at this time to convert any addi- 
tional air traffic towers to the federal contract tower program. 

Question 7. Fees /Demand Management: The FAA has said airports do not have 
the authority to impose or collect “demand management”-type pricing schemes (e.g. 
peak period pricing, which could freeze out small carriers) under existing law. Can 
you assure me that while you have solicited comments with respect to LaGuardia, 
you will not allow such actions? 

Answer. I will ensure FAA upholds existing statutory and AIP grant assurance 
restrictions on the imposition of demand management pricing at airports and work 
with airports to assure that any such fees, if permissible, would take into account 
the impact that they would have on new entrant carriers, service to small commu- 
nities, and international aviation. 

If upon review of public comments regarding the potential use of demand manage- 
ment pricing at LaGuardia, there is an interest in using pricing to control conges- 
tion and delay at LaGuardia, and, if the Department’s studies and analyses dem- 
onstrate its feasibility and effectiveness, the FAA would, of course, work with Con- 
gress on any needed changes in Federal laws. 


Responses to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Max Cleland 
TO Marion Blakey 

Question 1. Shortage of Controllers: As you know, there is a shortage of air traffic 
controllers which promises to approach critical mass in a couple of years unless we 
address this very important issue. In fact, the GAO recently issued a report stating 
that the controller system will be reaching a point of stress if more hiring and train- 
ing are not done. This shortage negatively impacts traffic into and our of Hartsfield, 
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which is still the world’s busiest airport — and delays at Hartsfield have a ripple ef- 
fect through out the system. 

I have introduced S. 871 as a stop-gap measure to alleviate the problem. My bill 
would change the compensation for air traffic controllers by computing their annu- 
ities in much the same way annuities are computed for law enforcement officers and 
firefighters retiring under the Civil Service Retirement System. Under my bill, older 
controllers would be encouraged to stay on the job longer because of the increased 
annuity payments they would receive. Retaining these controllers would provide the 
FAA with more time to hire and train future controllers. S. 871 has bipartisan sup- 
port. 

Ms. Blakey, I would appreciate hearing your comments on S. 871. Would you sup- 
port this legislation? 

Answer. I am aware of the anticipated shortage of qualified air traffic controllers 
and recognize that this is a very important issue. I commend you on your efforts 
to address this issue. I understand the FAA is looking at a range of options to ad- 
dress this issue. The FAA is faced with the challenge of finding a way to ensure 
that air traffic continues to be safe and efficient within the resource limitations the 
government always seem to face. I look forward to working with you, should I be 
confirmed, to address this issue and to ensure that the air traffic needs of this na- 
tion continue to be met. 

Question 2. Savannah ! Hilton Head International Airport: The Savannah/Hilton 
Head International Airport has been approved for some time to have its tower 
staffed 24 hours, seven days a week, but no funding has been allocated to hire the 
additional controllers. As it is now, after midnight, commercial aircraft are landing 
at Savannah without tower assistance. In addition, the Savannah Tower handles air 
traffic at certain altitudes for Hunter Army Airfield and the Hilton Head general 
aviation airport, so those airports are also affected. 

When can we expect the new personnel to be assigned to operate the Savannah 
Tower 24-7? 

Answer. I understand that a 24-hour operation at the Savannah International 
Airport was requested but has not been approved. I am told that the data used to 
support the request is old and a new study must be done to determine if a 24-hour 
operation is needed. The facility has an agreement for controllers that allows for air 
traffic control specialists (ATCS) to extend their shifts as needed, and overtime has 
been allocated. In addition, Jacksonville Air Route Traffic Control Center handles 
the instrument flight rules traffic when the facility is not in operation. I believe 
there will be an increase of two controllers in Savannah in the Spring 2003. The 
FAA regions have each obtained their allocation of controllers for the first quarter 
of next fiscal year. I am told that negotiations for the placement of these controllers 
is ongoing with the controllers’ union. I understand your concern that this facility 
should be sufficiently staffed and, should I be confirmed, I would be happy to work 
with you to ensure that is the case. 

Question 3. Runway Visual Range for Savannah Airport: I would appreciate your 
checking on when the Savannah airport will get full installation of its RVR (Runway 
Visual Range) navigational devices. The navigational devices have been approved by 
the FAA, but they have not yet been fully installed. The RVRs would significantly 
increase Savannah’s ability to handle aircraft in bad weather Can you give me an 
idea of when they might be installed? 

Answer. I have checked with FAA’s Airways Facilities organization and received 
the following information. The equipment will be delivered to the airport at the end 
of November. Depending on funding for the project in 2003, the FAA will begin engi- 
neering design work and establish the construction contracting process. These ac- 
tivities will be completed in June. The installation of the RVR will begin in July 
2003 and end in August 2003. It will be commissioned in September 2003. 

Question 4. Executive Order: President Bush signed an Executive Order on June 
4th that would allow oversight over the Air Traffic control system to be contracted 
out. Where do you stand on privatizing ATC oversight and the Air traffic Control 
system in general? 

Answer. My understanding is that the Executive Order was amended to make 
clear that the Executive Order did not inadvertently preclude the continuation of 
EAA’s successful contract tower program. FAA has no plans at this time to convert 
any additional air traffic towers to the federal contract tower program. 
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Response to Written Question Submitted by Hon. John Edwards 
TO Marion Blakey 

Question 1. Ms. Blakey, as you know, a great many people are preparing to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the Wright Brothers historic first flight in my state. 
This will be a year-long celebration involving thousands of aircraft of all shapes and 
sizes. I have been working for the last few years to secure funding for the various 
activities that are expected to take place in and around Kitty Hawk to make sure 
that the many visitors who will be in the area will have a positive experience. As 
you can imagine, we will be needing a great deal of assistance and support from 
the FAA — we will need a temporary ASR-9 radar and additional tower facilities at 
four identified airports to ensure safety of the high volume of commercial, civilian 
and military aircraft throughout 2003. 

I know your staff is aware of these needs and is working to provide us with a 
cost estimate. What I’d like from you is your personal commitment to helping us 
secure this equipment. 

Answer. Let me assure you that you have my personal commitment to assist 
North Carolina with preparations for next year’s 100th anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers first flight, which is an exciting and important milestone for the aviation 
community. As you stated, the FAA has been working with North Carolina’s Depart- 
ment of Transportation to develop cost estimates for establishing and staffing air 
traffic facilities at various locations around the state. If confirmed as FAA Adminis- 
trator, I will ensure that the FAA continues to work closely with state officials to 
finalize all requirements, and establish a definitive work plan to provide the nec- 
essary support for the centennial events within available resources. 

Response to Written Question Submitted by Hon. John F. Kerry 
TO Marion Blakey 

Question 1. Ms. Blakey, as you are aware, the FAA has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the occupational health and safety of flight attendants. Two years ago the FAA and 
OSHA signed a Memorandum of Understanding to move forward on implementing 
OSHA standards for flight attendants. In the interim the FAA has only announced 
a plan that calls for voluntary safety guidelines to be implemented by the airlines. 
As the FAA Administrator would you be willing to relinquish exclusive jurisdiction 
over occupational health so that all flight attendants can be protected whether or 
not a carrier voluntarily decides to implement safety standards? 

Answer. I understand FAA has worked closely on this issue with the Assistant 
Secretary for Occupational Safety and Health at the Department of Labor. The 
Memorandum of Understanding sets forth a process by which the FAA and OSHA 
will determine whether OSHA requirements can be applied to the working condi- 
tions of employees on aircraft in operation without compromising aviation safety. A 
commercial aircraft is a unique workplace and that uniqueness must be factored 
into any application of occupational health requirements. FAA cannot abdicate its 
role in ensuring that occupational health requirements do not have unacceptable or 
unintended safety or operational impacts. Should I be confirmed, I will work with 
my counterpart at OSHA and with relevant stakeholders to establish a future 
course for this regulatory area that ensures a high quality working environment 
aboard commercial aircraft. 


Responses to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John McCain 
TO Marion Blakey 

perceived lack of aviation experience 

Question 1. There are some people in the aviation community who believe that 
your apparent lack of aviation experience could be a detriment to your being the 
FAA Administrator. It is important to show clearly to the various segments of the 
aviation community that you understand their needs and how they operate. What 
do you plan to do to reach out to the aviation community and assure them that you 
understand their needs and how they operate? 

Answer. Both the FAA and the aviation industry benefit from strong leadership 
and good management. Over the past three decades, I have developed my leadership 
skills and executive management experience in both the private and public sectors. 
My experience as Chairman of the National Transportation Safety Board (NTSB), 
Administrator of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs at the Department of Transportation (DOT) and 
owner of a public affairs firm has prepared me to deal with the challenge of man- 
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aging the FAA. I am not afraid to make decisions, and I am not afraid to work hard 
to implement my decisions. Providing the agency with clear direction and working 
with both agency employees and industry leaders to communicate that direction is 
important in ensuring that a strong system of consensus building between the pub- 
lic and private sectors is achieved. I also intend to meet the agency’s current and 
future challenges by building strong partnerships with the aviation community — in- 
cluding the flying public, the manufacturers, the airlines, the general aviation com- 
munity, and transportation labor leaders. I have already conducted outreach ses- 
sions with various parts of the aviation community, and would make such contacts 
a routine part of my work at FAA. 

Question 2. You currently oversee an agency with 460 employees and a $68 mil- 
lion budget. The FAA is at least 100 times larger. Are you prepared for overseeing 
an operation of this scope and magnitude? 

Answer. Certainly, the management issues facing the FAA Administrator are 
more challenging than those facing the Chairman of the NTSB in terms of both 
scope and size. However, strong leadership and a good management team are essen- 
tial to running any organization successfully, regardless of size. No single individual 
will have all the skills and experience required to do a job of this complexity, and 
I am looking forward to having a senior management team of extensive experience 
in transportation and aviation. That said, the leader of any organization must be 
able to make necessary decisions, understand the ramifications of those decisions es- 
pecially in an agency such as the FAA, with significant safety responsibilities, where 
such decisions often have extraordinary implications, and ensure that those deci- 
sions are effectively implemented. 

SIGNIFICANT SAFETY ISSUES 

Question 3. In the past, the FAA has been criticized for being too close to the avia- 
tion industry in that safety recommendations by the NTSB are not followed or are 
watered down if the industry complains about the burden they would impose. As 
the current chair of the NTSB, you have something of a unique perspective on this 
issue. How would you handle NTSB safety recommendations, such as those on the 
Ten Most Wanted List, as the head of the FAA? 

Question 4. As Chairwoman of the NTSB, you have been in the unique position 
to both understand and help develop the serious, well-researched safety rec- 
ommendations NTSB is charged with issuing. You have also been in a position to 
see firsthand that many of those recommendations are not quickly followed through 
with at the FAA. What are the top five recommendations that you believe the FAA 
should have finalized by now and how do you plan to address this problem when 
you assume leadership of the FAA? 

Answers 3 and 4. As Chairman of the NTSB, I initiated a program to work with 
all DOT modal administrators to aggressively address open safety recommendations. 
As FAA Administrator, I plan to continue this effort. Indeed, the task is formidable 
at FAA — there are over 300 open recommendations. Historically, the FAA receives 
about 50 percent of all NTSB safety recommendations, approximately 4,000 since 
the inception of the program. Overall, the FAA has maintained an acceptable re- 
sponse rate of over 80 percent of NTSB recommendations. I intend to give particular 
emphasis to the FAA efforts in response to recommendations related to runway safe- 
ty, aircraft structural icing, fuel tank safety, flight data recorders, and human fac- 
tors such as fatigue, with a view to proceeding more aggressively in these critical 
safety areas. 

Question 5. Is it your perception that following September 11 and the heightened 
attention devoted to security, that safety issues have lost some focus, or more impor- 
tantly funding? In other words, is safety taking a backseat to security? 

Answer. I believe safety can never take a back seat at the FAA. It is the FAA’s 
primary mission. Both before and after September 11, the FAA has maintained ro- 
bust programs to set safety standards and oversee compliance with these standards. 
These programs continue to help ensure the outstanding safety record the U.S. avia- 
tion system enjoys. I can assure you that I intend to increase the focus on safety, 
while allowing the system to operate securely, efficiently, and effectively. 

Question 6. The Air Transportation Oversight System (ATOS) was initiated at 10 
major air carriers more than three years ago to use data to identify trends and spot 
problems in aircraft maintenance before they result in incidents or accidents. The 
new system is not reaching its full potential at the original 10 carriers and has not 
been expanded to the remaining passenger air carriers. How would you move this 
program forward? 

Answer. I have been briefed on ATOS, which is a proactive approach to aviation 
safety that goes beyond just ensuring compliance with regulations. The goal is to 
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foster a higher level of safety of air carriers by using a systematic, data-driven proc- 
ess to identify safety trends and prevent accidents. ATOS ensures that air carriers 
build safety into their operating systems, and identify and correct deficiencies before 
they cause problems with safety and service to the public. I know that the FAA is 
using feedback from inspectors and air carriers to improve the ATOS process with 
improved job aids, automation, and training. 

Before expanding the program, I would evaluate its maturity and effectiveness 
and ensure appropriate training can be provided to the inspectors. I would also ex- 
pect to incorporate further inspector and air carrier feedback as the program ma- 
tures. 

Question 7. Last year there were about 380 runway incursions and 1,200 oper- 
ational errors, both indicators of serious safety risk. What actions would you expect 
the FAA to take to reduce the occurrence of these incidents? 

Answer. As Chairman of the NTSB, addressing runway incursions was a top pri- 
ority of mine — one which I intend to focus on as Administrator of the FAA. Based 
upon the numbers reported by FAA comparing the number of runway incursions 
and operational errors in 2001 and 2002, I believe that progress has been made to- 
wards reducing runway incursions. The FAA appears to be heading in the right di- 
rection with the creation of the Runway Safety Blueprint 2002-2004, which includes 
39 action items targeted to reduce risk on the runway. 

Additionally, I have been told that in the past year, the Office of Air Traffic imple- 
mented a number of initiatives designed to increase management focus on and re- 
duce the occurrence of operational errors. The Office of Air Traffic has also entered 
into a collaborative agreement with the National Air Traffic Controllers Association 
to jointly work on the reduction of operational errors. As of September 12, 2002, 
1001 operational errors have been reported in FY2002. This represents a 13% de- 
crease (-147 errors) from the same period of FY2001. As Administrator, I would 
work to continue this trend by pursuing development of air traffic specific aware- 
ness training as well as continued research into the human factors associated with 
errors to better identify causal factors and develop appropriate training. 

Question 8. In October 2000, the Inspector General expressed concern that the 
FAA’s selection process for the expanded Controller-in-Charge (CIC) Program was 
not ensuring that only the most qualified controllers are selected. The FAA’s own 
internal evaluation of the expanded CIC Program found that 70 percent of the facili- 
ties were designating 100 percent of the air traffic controllers as CIC. Based on your 
experience at NTSB, do you have concerns about the CIC program? Would you con- 
sider taking another look at the practice of designating 100 percent of the air traffic 
controllers at a facility as Controllers-In-Charge, given the high numbers of runway 
incursions and operational errors? 

Answer. FAA officials have advised me that, subsequent to the expression of con- 
cern by the Inspector General regarding the FAA’s selection process for the ex- 
panded controller-in-charge (CIC) program, agency officials met with Mr. Mead and 
members of his staff to address this and other related issues. 

The CIC program is part of the agency’s overall watch supervision effort and, if 
confirmed as FAA Administrator, I would ensure that the program continues to be 
examined any time we review the safety aspect of air traffic operations. In the 
course of such reviews, if it is determined there is a correlation between CIC per- 
centages and operational errors or runway incursions, I would advocate that we 
take another look at FAA policies and practices of designating CIC percentages for 
facilities. I am told, at this time, the FAA has not seen such a correlation and the 
agency is confident that its air traffic managers are appropriately utilizing the CIC 
program. If confirmed, I would certainly continue to assess this myself on an ongo- 
ing basis as a part of my safety oversight responsibilities. 

Question 9. The General Accounting Office recently released a report examining 
the future attrition of controllers. GAO concluded that by the end of fiscal year 
2006, about 5,000 controllers will leave the agency. Many of these controllers hold 
positions as supervisors or work in the FAA’s busiest facilities. Given the projected 
attrition rates in the controller workforce, what measures would you take to ensure 
that enough certified controllers and supervisors will be available to meet the agen- 
cy’s projected staffing requirements? 

Answer. The FAA’s data show that the retirement eligibility rate for terminal and 
en route controllers will dramatically increase beginning in fiscal years (FY) 2006 
and 2007. If confirmed, I expect to work with the Department of Transportation and 
the Office of Management and Budget to address the impending increase in control- 
lers who are eligible to retire in the FY 2004 budget submission. I will personally 
review the FAA FY2004 budget recommendations, which are now under review 
within the Administration, to assure appropriate resources to hire controllers and 
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supervisors. I believe this type of advance planning is a prudent means of preparing 
for the possibility of future retirements. 

Question 10. The Flight Operational Quality Assurance (FOQA) program, which 
involves the collection and analysis of data recorded during flight, offers a quantum 
leap forward in respect to safety. The Committee understands that progress has 
been made and many aircraft are suitably equipped. What additional steps can the 
FAA and airlines take to make the FOQA program a robust system and meet expec- 
tations? 

Answer. I have been and will continue to be an outspoken supporter of FOQA and 
other safety data programs. 

Currently, the FOQA program is operating at major airlines and meeting the ex- 
pectations of the individual airlines that are voluntarily participating in the pro- 
gram. To further enhance the safety benefits of FOQA, a means for collecting and 
sharing safety related FOQA data among airlines, as well as with the FAA, should 
be implemented. In addition, a much wider participation in the program by regional 
airlines is needed. 

The FAA is working in partnership with airlines and labor associations in the 
FOQA Aviation Rulemaking Committee to address the establishment of a mutually 
acceptable venue for sharing FOQA data. The FAA has undertaken regulatory ini- 
tiatives to address airline concerns about use of FOQA information for enforcement, 
and concerns about inappropriate disclosure of FOQA information voluntarily pro- 
vided to the FAA. The FAA recognizes that implementing these protections is a pre- 
requisite to further progress on voluntary FOQA information sharing. 

Question 11. When she was going through her Senate confirmation process, 
former Administrator Garvey stated that “[t]he top safety challenge confronting the 
FAA is to keep pace with a growing, dynamic industry that is evolving in its busi- 
nesses, practices, and technology.” This seems as true today as it was five years ago. 
Are you concerned from a certification and safety oversight perspective that techno- 
logical developments are significantly outpacing the FAA’s ability to keep up? What 
specific suggestions can you make to ensure that aviation safety inspectors are inti- 
mately familiar with the aircraft and component systems that they oversee? 

Answer. There is no doubt that technology is advancing at an unprecedented pace. 
To keep abreast of technological advancements and ensure that aviation inspectors 
are prepared to perform their safety oversight responsibilities, the FAA must: (1) 
continue to work closely with industry in determining training requirements for cur- 
rent and future aircraft systems; (2) expand the use of industry developed material 
in FAA training programs; and (3) make sure that the FAA participates and mon- 
itors the development, prototyping and testing of new technologies. 

LACK OF RESPONSIVENESS TO IDENTIFIED SAFETY ISSUES 

Question 12. In the past, the FAA has not heen responsive to identified safety 
issues such as non-conforming threaded fasteners, defects in aviation cable, and the 
need to revise pilot rest regulations. What actions would you take to move forward 
to address these identified safety issues? 

Answer. If confirmed, I intend to hold the FAA management team accountable to 
address any safety issues that we, or others such as the NTSB, identify. During my 
tenure at NTSB, on the whole, I found the FAA to be responsive to the safety rec- 
ommendations that we initiated. However, we must never lose our focus on identi- 
fying and addressing emerging safety risks. 

Question 13. There have been alleged improprieties on the part of FAA inves- 
tigating itself involving fatal general aviation accidents. What actions would you 
take to avoid the perceptions of bias and cover up? 

Answer. As Chairman of the NTSB, I am intimately familiar with the importance 
of conducting unbiased and objective accident investigations. If confirmed, I intend 
to hold FAA managers accountable for ensuring that all investigations are per- 
formed in an equitable and fair manner. I would expect official written reports to 
be produced in response to all investigations and be reviewed at the executive level 
for appropriate actions. 


CONTROLLING COSTS 

Question 14. Next year, the new Administrator will face a number of important 
issues associated with reauthorization of the majority the FAA’s programs. One of 
the most difficult issues will involve funding for the Airport Improvement Program 
(AIP), which has enjoyed record levels and a certain degree of insulation from budg- 
et cuts since AIR-2i was enacted. Also, there will be a great deal of tension between 
security and capacity funding needs within AIP. Do you anticipate that the FAA will 
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need greater resources in future fiscal years or will the agency have to readjust in- 
ternal priorities to accommodate modest budget growth? 

Answer. I understand that considerable work is well underway at FAA and DOT 
at the staff level on issues related to the reauthorization of AIR 21 and its vital 
aviation programs. As a general matter, and despite the current downturn in traffic 
related to the terrorist attacks of last year, I believe that it is important to continue 
to address issues of aviation congestion and infrastructure with a strong investment 
program. Making my own detailed assessments about the size and structure of AIP, 
and working on them with Secretary Mineta, will be a very high and early priority 
if I am confirmed. I look forward to discussing these matters in detail with the Com- 
mittee in the months ahead. 

Question 15. The collective bargaining agreement with the FAA’s air traffic con- 
troller workforce (the agency’s largest workforce) will expire next year. As FAA Ad- 
ministrator, what do you think the key issues should be in renegotiating this agree- 
ment? 

Answer. I am committed to the collective bargaining process and if confirmed, look 
forward to conducting a meaningful, open, and fair dialogue with NATCA represent- 
atives. This will be an important time for the management of the FAA’s workforce. 
As we learned from September 11th, controllers played a critical role in our nation’s 
response to the terrorists’ attacks and are a vital part of the FAA. I feel that key 
outcomes of a new contract with NATCA should center on containing costs, enhanc- 
ing productivity and technological changes, and maintaining a skilled workforce 
level that will assure a continued safe, efficient, and improved National Airspace 
System. 

Question 16. The FAA’s operating costs, which are driven primarily by its payroll, 
have increased from $5.3 billion in 1998 to $7.5 billion in 2003 — an increase of more 
than 40 percent. Steep declines in aviation trust fund revenues have resulted in a 
much larger portion of the FAA’s operating costs being taken from the General 
Fund. Given projected federal deficits and significant increased demands being 
placed on the General Fund, what actions do you think would be needed to contain 
the growth in the FAA’s operating costs? 

Answer. I agree that the FAA and Congress should take whatever actions we can 
to contain the growth of the FAA’s operating costs, provided that we continue to in- 
crease aviation safety and improve system efficiency. I believe the FAA can main- 
tain and improve the best air traffic safety and control system in the world while 
reducing costs by doing the following: 

1. Taking advantage of technology that will reduce costs wherever possible and 
as soon as possible; 

2. Seeking to consolidate and streamline operations wherever possible; and 

3. Examining carefully projects and services that may not be cost-beneficial. 

Obviously, any effort to reduce costs requires that we know the full cost of 

projects and services. Toward that end, I believe cost accounting must be extended 
throughout the agency and must be used in our analysis. 

If confirmed, I look forward to working with the Senator and his colleagues on 
implementing all possible cost-saving measures, while still maintaining and improv- 
ing the best air traffic system in the world. 

Question 1 7. Since 1996, the FAA has been exempt from most provisions of Title 
5, allowing the Agency flexibility in developing its personnel management system. 
While the FAA has used this flexibility extensively in setting compensation and 
awarding bonuses, we have not seen a corresponding increase in management ac- 
countability for costs. As a performance-based organization, accountability for costs 
is a major issue that the FAA must address. As the FAA Administrator, what steps 
would you take to hold managers at all levels accountable for controlling costs? 

Answer. Accountability for decisions and costs must be a key component of any 
personnel management system. While flexibility in personnel systems is necessary 
to address the unique needs of the FAA, there must also be sufficient internal 
checks and balances on the use of those flexibilities to ensure that managers are 
held accountable for their actions. As Administrator, I would require that my senior 
managers monitor the use of our personnel flexibilities within their organizations 
and ensure that they are used appropriately, effectively, and prudently. 

CAPACITY AND MODERNIZATION 

Question 18. As you may know, in early July, the FAA extended New York 
La&uardia Airport’s slot lottery system for two years, dela3dng the implementation 
of a long-term demand management policy for the airport. The FAA is apparently 
taking more time to consider several different approaches to demand management 
and is reportedly considering such programs for other airports, including Boston 
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Logan. What are your views of airport capacity demand management? Are you con- 
cerned that certain schemes may hamper competition or limit access for non-incum- 
bent carriers? 

Answer. Expanding capacity and ensuring efficient use of existing capacity are 
important methods to address airport congestion and delay. With some airports be- 
ginning to routinely experience increasing levels of delay, airport operators should 
consider ways to increase airport capacity, such as the addition of new runways. 
However, in certain cases, runway expansion is neither practicable nor appropriate. 
In these circumstances, it may be necessary to consider other approaches. 

If a demand management approach is adopted for allocating capacity at an air- 
port, the selected approach will need to provide a proper balance between control- 
ling congestion and delay while at the same time ensuring service to small commu- 
nities, new airline entry, and consideration of international aviation obligations. 

Question 19. The FAA’s air traffic control modernization acquisitions have tradi- 
tionally been over cost and behind schedule. How would you make your managers 
and contractors more accountable for completing these important projects on time 
and within budget? What steps would you take to control cost growth with major 
acquisitions? 

Question 20. The FAA now faces major challenges in providing new hardware and 
software for oceanic air traffic control and new software for enroute computers. How 
would you as FAA Administrator ensure that significant problems in these impor- 
tant projects are avoided? 

Answers 19 and 20. The FAA has been actively working to improve the manage- 
ment and performance of its large acquisition programs and has made progress in 
addressing the problem of schedule and cost discrepancies in its programs. I don’t 
believe there is any magic solution to delivering large, complex programs, especially 
when you’re dealing with leading-edge technologies, but there are a few fundamen- 
tals that are necessary to ensure success. 

If confirmed, I will guarantee my own personal involvement in these large, com- 
plex, critical programs, including the oceanic and enroute computer modernization 
programs. 

The development cycle of each program should include a reassessment of risks 
and assumptions, the creation of a functioning prototype, an evaluation of lessons 
learned, and a go/no go decision for the next phase. When appropriate, I would con- 
vene independent review panels to assess the feasibility of continuing with particu- 
larly challenging programs. 

I am encouraged By the agency’s recent change to its acquisition process. Pro- 
grams are first reviewed to select the best alternative and then baselined when 
more information is known about the acquisition strategy, expected costs, and risks. 
Delaying final baselining until the program manager has had a chance to poll the 
marketplace and have contractor input and information should greatly reduce the 
risk of having to rebaseline later and allow us to manage within acceptable 
variances. Once established, baselines are managed through a series of controls that 
include risk management plans, program control processes and disciplines. Earned 
Value Management System controls to manage contractor performance and risk, 
and baseline management and reporting. Senior level managers receive program 
status reports on a monthly basis and detailed reviews of program cost, schedule, 
and technical status at semi-annual Acquisition Reviews. Finally, proceeding with 
procurements at a deliberate pace need not be inconsistent with rapid innovation 
and modernization. If confirmed, I would continually try to make the efficiency and 
safety benefits that we expect from cost effective modernization a compelling pri- 
ority for the FAA team. 

Question 21. The FAA’s Operational Evolution Plan calls for airspace users to in- 
vest perhaps billions of dollars in new technology (satellite navigation, data link, 
communications, etc.). At the same time, the airlines are financially struggling. 
What do you think is the best approach to encourage airspace users to equip with 
new technology? Under what circumstances do you think the FAA should mandate 
the use of new technology? 

Answer. It is my understanding that the Operational Evolution Plan is a commit- 
ment document that reflects the FAA/Industry consensus approach to voluntary air- 
craft equipage. Working with the Radio Technical Communications Association 
(RTCA), the FAA has revalidated this approach and RTCA will soon publish a re- 
port that will establish the guidelines for mandatory versus voluntary equipage. For 
the OEP capabilities, data driven, government cost/Benefit analysis would be needed 
to support this decision process. I have been told that the FAA expects that typically 
benefits such as cost avoidance, revenue enhancement, and strategic advantage will 
provide effective incentives for airlines and operators to equip. As FAA Adminis- 
trator, I would support current FAA policy that for OEP capabilities, mandatory eq- 
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uipage will be considered only if a compelling benefit to industry can be defined. 
Otherwise, only compelling safety and security concerns merit mandatory equipage. 

OVERARCHING FACTORS THAT WILL AFFECT FAA’S PERFORMANCE 

Question 22. There has been much talk this past year about restructuring the 
FAA. What are your ideas on how the agency should structure itself to provide more 
cost-effective air traffic services? Based on your experiences at the Safety Board, 
what do you think the FAA needs to do a better job on? 

Answer. I believe the FAA is placing a strong emphasis on performance metrics. 
This commitment to openly measuring performance and sharing the results with the 
aviation community is a fresh approach for a Federal agency. While the FAA has 
made strides in its internal processes, I think more can be done in terms of account- 
ability and follow through. The Operational Evolution Plan (OEP) demonstrates a 
good example of developing an improvement plan with a focus on internal processes. 

Question 23. It has been two years now since the Wendell H. Ford Aviation In- 
vestment and Reform Act for the 21st Century (AIR-21) established a Chief Oper- 
ating Officer and Management Advisory Council, with a subcommittee to oversee air 
traffic services. While a Management Advisory Council and an Air Traffic Control 
Subcommittee have been established, a Chief Operating Officer responsible for nego- 
tiating a performance agreement with the FAA Administrator has still not been 
hired. What are your views on what type of individual is needed in this position 
and what plans might you have to move forward in the hiring process? 

Answer. I am told that over the past year and one-half, aggressive efforts were 
made to recruit for the COO position by the Secretary of Transportation, the Deputy 
Secretary and the FAA Administrator. Two search firms were employed, hoth unsuc- 
cessfully. Several offers were extended and ultimately rejected. In the end, two fac- 
tors above all made it difficult to recruit a suitable candidate. First, the pending 
transition at the head of FAA — each candidate wanted to be assured of a good work- 
ing relationship and professional fit with the new Administrator. Second, there was 
considerable concern among candidates about the role of the COO relative to the 
ATC Subcommittee and the COO’s reporting relationship within FAA. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation has drafted legislation that would address the reporting re- 
lationship issues and make the work of the ATC Subcommittee more effective. If 
confirmed as FAA Administrator, advocating passage of that legislation and recruit- 
ing an effective COO would be one of my very highest personnel priorities for FAA. 
I would look for a COO candidate with strong management skills, deep operating 
experience and the discipline to establish, measure and run the enterprise with rig- 
orous metrics tied to FAA performance goals. Ideally the COO would have signifi- 
cant experience in the aviation world. 

Question 24. Several years ago. Congress gave the FAA extraordinary personnel 
and procurement flexibilities. While there is some general agreement that agency 
procurement has improved as a result of those changes, it is much less evident that 
the personnel reforms have 3 delded significant benefits. What is your view of these 
reforms? Is there anything you could do as Administrator to take more advantage 
of personnel flexibilities? 

Answer. Changing personnel systems is a major challenge for any organization, 
particularly one as large and geographically dispersed as the FAA. I believe the 
FAA has made progress in implementing its new personnel system. There have been 
successes in recruitment and employment flexibilities, implementation of perform- 
ance-based compensation programs, and movement to an effective performance man- 
agement system. As Administrator, I would examine how I could use the flexibilities 
and tools available in the FAA system to continue the progress that has already 
been made. The ultimate goal over time should be an agency that is responsive to 
its customers, focused on its mission and goals, and supportive of the Administra- 
tion’s initiatives for human capital management as outlined in the President’s Man- 
agement Agenda. 

Question 25. Based upon your work at the NTSB, are there areas or ways in 
which the FAA is severely deficient? If so, what do you propose to do to address 
those deficiencies? 

Answer. One area that has been of some concern to the NTSB and to me person- 
ally is that of runway incursions. I am pleased that the FAA created an office of 
Runway Safety to focus completely on this issue. I think the FAA’s current approach 
of focusing on reducing the number of the most dangerous runway incursions, rath- 
er than simply reducing the overall number, will improve safety. There have been 
some indications that this approach is working. I look forward to working with this 
office on this very important issue. I would also like to see where we might expand 
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upon the use of information shared by the aviation industry to be more proactive 
in improving safety. 


SPACE 

Question 26. What efforts has the FAA made to include space transportation in 
the modernization of the National Airspace System (NAS) and how will these efforts 
accommodate the future requirements for commercial space launches and re-entries? 

Answer. I have been advised that the combined resources of the FAA’s Commer- 
cial Space Transportation and Air Traffic Services teams have developed two docu- 
ments that offer a bridge between space and aviation operational requirements. The 
first document that is part of this bridge is the Concept of Operations (CONOPS) 
for commercial space transportation. The CONOPS describes commercial space 
transportation operations with an emphasis on the management of space launch and 
reentry vehicles as they transition through the National Airspace System. The sec- 
ond document is a Space and Air Traffic Management System (SATMS) Program 
Plan, which lays out the incremental steps needed to accomplish the integration of 
space operations within the NAS. 

To accommodate future requirements FAA’s experts in Commercial Space Trans- 
portation support the NAS Architecture development as it incorporates space con- 
cepts and identifies future NAS requirements. Commercial Space Transportation 
also participates in the Interagency Air Traffic Management Product Team and the 
Radio Technical Communications Association Advisory Committee to review the fu- 
ture challenges that face the commercial space industry and assure a smooth transi- 
tion. 

In addition, to oversee the objective of seamlessly integrating space into the NAS, 
the FAA has established a SATMS Executive Board that is comprised of senior FAA 
and DOD managers. The FAA expects that the efforts I have described here will 
be included in the Operational Evolution Plan strategic goal planning activities in 
order to effect a seamless transition that meets all current and future user needs. 

GRAND CANYON OVERFLIGHTS 

Question 27. As you may know, I have a long-standing interest in the issue of air 
tour overflights of our national parks, particularly the Grand Canyon. A federal ap- 
peals court recently ruled that the FAA must reconsider certain aspects of its regu- 
lations governing air tours over the Grand Canyon. Are you familiar with this issue 
and can you tell me how you believe the agency should handle the matter? 

Answer. I am aware that the FAA and the National Park Service have been work- 
ing for some time to address concerns about the noise created in the Grand Canyon 
by air tours that operate in the area. I have been told that FAA staff are in the 
process of looking at the impact of the recent court decision and how the FAA 
should proceed in cooperation with the Department of Interior in light of the deci- 
sion. I can assure you that I will look into this matter and update you and the Com- 
mittee at the earliest possible opportunity should I be confirmed. 


Response to Written Question Submitted by Hon. Kay Bailey Hutchison 

TO Marion Blakey 

Question 1. The Standard Terminal Automation Replacement System (STARS) 
program is 4 years behind schedule and $700 million (80%) over budget. The DOT 
IG has called it a “problem program” given the cost and schedule risk. What are 
your plans for getting this critical program back on track and reducing the cost and 
schedule risk? 

Answer. I understand that the schedule delay which the Department of Transpor- 
tation Inspector General has referred to happened in 1997 when labor unions identi- 
fied numerous human factors issues that resulted in a need for significant software 
development. The FAA agreed to these changes but this drove up costs from $940.2 
million to $1.4 billion and delayed STARS deployment by nearly four years. Since 
those changes were made, I have been told that STARS development and deploy- 
ment has been on schedule. 

The FAA’s risk mitigation plan for STARS involves an incremental deplo 3 mient 
schedule that allows the controllers and technicians to get used to some changes be- 
fore introducing others. This allowed STARS to be introduced to the user community 
in three phases, with each phase of STARS undergoing operational testing prior to 
deployment. As a result, STARS has undergone extensive levels of testing at the 
FAA technical center in New Jersey, at Department of Defense (DoD) air traffic con- 
trol facilities and at several FAA air traffic control facilities. 
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I have been advised by FAA officials that, they expect the STARS system to be 
operationally suitable to control live air traffic in Philadelphia by November 17, 
2002. The STARS system is currently being used to control live traffic in El Paso, 
Texas and Syracuse, New York with an initial software version, and the system at 
El Paso will be upgraded nearly two months before Philadelphia commences oper- 
ations. 


Air Crash Victims Families Group* 

Ridgewood, NJ, August 15, 2002. 


Hon. John McCain, 

Senate Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation, 

508 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator McCain: We endorse the nomination of Marion C. Blakey as the 
new Administrator of the “Federal Aviation Agency”. 

Mrs Blakey is presently the Chairman of the “National Transportation Safety 
Board” (NTSB), the transportation accident investigative agency which feeds the 
“Federal Aviation Administration” their recommendations for the needs to improve 
the safety and security in the civil air transportation sector. 

Her NTSB experience alone would make Mrs. Blakey uniquely qualified to lead 
the FAA for speedier implementation of their recommendations. 

In addition, Mrs. Blakey brings to the FAA a wide ranging, balanced experience 
from the time she worked at the Department of Transportation, at other Govern- 
ment Agencies, at the White House and in the private sector. 

Even before the catastrophic events of September 11, 2001 the FAA found itself 
engaged and pressured to reorganize, streamline and modernize its operations. Dur- 
ing the tenure of its past Administrator, Jane Garvey, the FAA has made progress 
in that direction. It is now imperative that the momentum of those ongoing efforts 
of reorganization, regulatory improvements, technical and operational moderniza- 
tion to bring the FAA fully into the 21st Century be continued seamlessly, without 
interruption, and be expanded. 

With her past experiences Chairman Blakey would assure not only the continuity 
to maintain, but also to increase the momentum of reorganization, where needed, 
involving in the process all interested parties, the flying public included. 

Chairman Blakey must be commended for her courage and for her commitment 
to accept this daunting, often thankless task. 

Respectfully, 


A. Frank Carven III, 


TWA800. 


Hans Ephraimson-Abt, 

KAL007. 


o 


* The “Air Crash Victims Families Group” is an informal alliance of “The American Associa- 
tion for Families of KAL007 Victims”, “The TWA800 Families Assoc., Inc.”, “The International 
Association for Families of Swissair 111, crash victims of Alaska Air 261, EgyptAir 990 and 
American families of other air tragedies. 



